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Figs. 1 ann 2.—SUMMER VISITING TOILETTES.—[See next Pace. } 
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Summer Visiting Toilettes. 
See iliustration on first page. 

Fig. 1.—This rich dress is composed of Pom- 
padour satin of the soft kind called merveilleuse, 
combined with lapis blue Surah. The Surah 
demi-train is mounted in organ pleats, separated 
by pleatings of Languedoc lace. In front, the 
foot of the skirt has diagonal pleatings of Surah 
and lace. The apron of the Pompadour satin is 
laid in upright pleats, made to cross diagonally, 
and is trimmed down the edge with a pleating of 
the figured satin resting on a lace quilling. Above 
this is panier drapery rounding on the hips. The 
basque is open in heart shape over a guimpe of 
Saxon embroidery that is completed by a deep 
Rubens collar of the same open needle-work. A 
large revers of blue Surah trims the open neck, 
and there are puffs and frills of Surah on the 
sleeves. Rice straw hat, trimmed with a band, 
panache, and plumes that combine green, blue, 
and rose in perfect harmony. 

Fig. 2—This costume is lavender foulard, 
trimmed with pink Surah. The skirt is a demi- 
train with shirring in front, and a narrow border 
flounce laid in box pleats, and trimmed with puffs 
of the pink Surah, The deep apron has pink Su- 
rah fans for training, and is open on one side to 
disclose the shirring beneath ; long loops of satin 
ribbon of two colors of the dress are on this side. 
Plain basque with fans in the edge, and a soft 
wide belt of Surah folds. The neck is cut open 
square to show a puffed guimpe of India muslin, 
and is bordered with Surah drapery, while a high 
Anne of Austria collarette is held in place by wires. 
The sleeves have the Anne of Austria puff, with 
a bracelet of Surah aad frills. Long gloves of 
yellow undressed kid. Gypsy bonnet of rough 
écru straw, trimmed with wild roses and a laven- 
der ostrich feather. Pink Surah is shirred inside 
the brim. 
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“For neatness, elegance of engraving, and contents 
generally, it is unsurpassed by any publication of the kind 
yet brought to our notice.”—Pitisburgh Gazette. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


No. 29 of this popular Weekly for boys and 
girls, published May 18, contains many bright 
and attractive features. Besides the two illus- 
trated serials, there is a fascinating story, entitled 
“ Camping Out,” by W. O. STODDARD, deauti- 
fully illustrated by CHARLES GRAHAM ; “Zam 
the Lad in the Cadet Gray,” a charming song by 
Mary A. Barr, author of * I am the Lad in the 
Blue and White,” with an illustration by FRED- 
ERICKS, aud music by CHARLES F. Rover; a 
useful article on the care of dogs ; an illustrated 
story by Mrs, Z. B. GUSTAFSON, entitled “ How 
John Goodnow got his Own Way ;” Easy Botany 
Sor May ; and many other literary and pictorial 
attractions. 





VP Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an exceptionally rich variety of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of every 
variety of Infants Dresses, Cloaks, Caps, Lin- 
gerie, Baskets, Afghans, Cradles, etc. ; Girls’ and 
Boys’ Suits ; Ladies’ Summer Dresses, Wrappers, 
etc. ; Fancy-work Articles, etc., etc. ; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 

A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and stylish Sur- 
tout Polonaise with Pleated Front, Pelerine, and 
Round Skirt will be published with the same 
Number. 





“70 BUILD THE LOFTY RHYME.” 


HERE are probably very few of us who 
have reached the prime of life without 
privately dabbling in the architecture of the 
lofty rhyme. The sentiments with which 
love, or religion, or a sensitiveness to beauty, 
has inspired us we have mistaken for the 
“ divine afflatus,” something peculiar to our 
own experience, and have attempted to utter 
them rhythmically. Itseemed to us that the 
thoughts which floated half defined in our 
minds must naturally clothe themselves in 
rhyme, and fall into meter by their own 
spells, so original and superior did they ap- 
pear to us in their disembodied state; but 
we have found, to our dismay, that “kings 
are not more imperative than rhymes,” that 
they strangely refuse to act in concert for 
our service, and that meter is “one of those 
things which no fellow can find out,” unless 
foreordained to the knowledge. And yet in 
every one’s inner consciousness there are 
volumes of unwritten poems, which, but for 
the tyranny of rhyme and meter, might sing 
themselves into immortality. The Muse 
within us struggles for expression ; we hear 
a voice that commands us to sing, as Cap- 
MON heard in his dreams, and answered in 
his waking hours. Burns says, “I had not 
the least thought or inclination to turn poet 
till I got once heartily in love, and then 
rhyme and song were the spontaneous lan- 
guage of my heart.” One day some over- 
mastering sentiment takes the rhymes cap- 





tive, and drags them in triumph at the 
wheels of our chariot, as emperors displayed 
their royal prisoners. With C2&DMON it was 
wounded pride, a sense of not being equal 
to the occasion, which stirred the deep wa- 
ters. With one, love quickens all the divin- 
ity within him; with another, it is religion 
which develops the poetic power, which per- 
haps creates it, so to speak. Sometimes sor- 
row tunes the lyre, when one has 
“learned the woes of all the world 
From his own longing and own tears.” 
But often our great emotions are little spir- 
its in prison, calling to us for.release ; we 
are haunted by their presence, but can make 
no sign. The poetic sense is there, but too 
many fathoms deep for any plummet of words 
to reach; or, perhaps, words are too weak 
and faithless to do the work acceptably— 
can not be found to fit the inspiration—con- 
fine it here, deform it there. But it-is al- 
ways some vital conviction that builds the 
lofty rhyme; no frivolous self-seeking, no 
puny thought, lends itself to harmonies 
“by which the world is wrought 
To sympathize with hopes and fears it heeded not.” 
It was the reading of SPENSER which open- 
ed the fountains of poetic fancy in Keats 
and CowLEy; so it is sometimes, no doubt, 
a strain of music, a lovely landscape, a word 
spoken in season, or some heroic circum- 
stance, which impels all the currents of 
one’s being toward the lofty rhyme. 





FACTS OF FICTION. 
T is a curiosity of travel that so many 
travellers, when they are abroad, visit 
the places and haunts of famous fiction as 
much as they do those of history and reali- 
ty, if not even more. 

How many people are there who go to 
Scotland for no other purpose than to fol- 
low out the wandering fancies of WALTER 
ScoTt’s immortal music, who tramp over 
the Highlands to the memory of Rol Roy, 
see the purple Trossachs for the sake of 
Roderick Dhu, for whom Flodden Field 
would be barren of interest had “Marmion” 
never been written, and who would never 
see Dryburgh Abbey, or the ruins of Mel- 
rose, or Kenilworth Castle, but for the phan- 
toms that rise to welcome them at the wand 
of the Wizard of the North? 

How many are there, again, who would 
never cross the limits of the Italian town 
that knew the history of Romeo and Juliet if 
SHAKSPEARE had told us nothing of their 
love; whom neither the heath of Fores, nor 
Birnam Wood, nor Dunsinane, would ever 
tempt from the beaten path, had not the 
witches met the Thane of Cawdor on that 
heath, had not Macbeth seen those woods 
moving on his stronghold ? 

Who of the wandering band has not 
looked for Lord Steyne’s mansion in Lon- 
don as much as for the solid stones of the 
Duke of Wellington’s—does not glance for 
some reminder of the old Colonel and Clive 
Newcome among the Bluecoat Boys far 
more than for any of the real and famous 
among the long list of those boys ? 

And for whom is not London peopled 
with the beings created by the fancy of him 
whom Lady BuLWER—before his death, in 
common with the crew who busy them- 
selves in hunting out only his follies and 
blemishes since his death—styled the ARIs- 
TOPHANES of the Pot-house and the PLu- 
TARCH of the Pave, but whom the world 
will know, long after his defamers are for- 
gotten, as the Lord of Laughter and Tears? 
What is the Court of Chancery to our trav- 
ellers but as it gives them Mr. Jarndyce and 
Miss Flyte? Of whom ofall that have enter- 
ed the gates of the Marshalsea do they reckon 
but Little Dorrit? And do they not know the 
very house that will presently crack from top 
to bottom, the man whose mustache goes up 
and whose nose goes down when he laughs, 
sitting in the window meanwhile? They 
walk through High Holborn to look for the 
shop of Poll Sweedlepipes and the lodgings 
of Mrs. Gamp; they follow Mr. Pickwick 
from the city; Brighton stands to them 
only for Paul Dombey and “What are the 
wild waves saying?” the dialect of York- 
shire has no other significance to their ears 
than that John Browdie spoke it; Dover is 
sacred to Betsy Trotwood and the donkeys; 
Yarmouth means the wreck of Steerforth : 
England and the English are, in fact, only 
CHARLES DICKENS. Soon now they will be 
following the footsteps of Macleod of Dare, 
perhaps, or looking up the localities of the 
next story-writer who stamps his die with 
such vigorous action as to impress all hearts 
with the personality of his fancies or his 
portraits. 

Certainly this is a great tribute to the 
power of genius, and to the fact of the ex- 
istence of genius in the popular writers of 
fiction. For it is not only persons and 
places that have thus been made so real, 
but by-gone generations have been informed 
with such a fresh life that they have become 
as vivid to us as to-day is, and scenes and 





times that would have been but dry bones 
otherwise have grown animated and human 
and full of vital pith and marrow under 
their hand. 

Does not HawTHORNE, in the Scarlet Let- 
ter and other of his tales, make the people 
of the old Puritanic era, that once had 
been repulsive to us as ghouls and goblins, 
creatures of flesh and blood, passions and 
emotions like our own, so that we can un- 
derstand them, feel with them, aspire with 
them, forgive them? Do we not picture to 
ourselyes and realize more clearly the do- 
mestic life of ancient Egypt, better than all 
the tomes of history can teach it, on reading 
THKOPHILE GAUTIER’S Romance of a Mum- 
my? . What should we reck of the barbaric 
tribes of a little peninsula in the Levant, 
and its rocky islets, if Homer had not held 
up his-torch to their struggles? Do we not 
all feel that Homer created Helen? and 
should we care a straw for all SCHLIEMANN’S 
work if Homer had never sung of Achilles 
and the Xanthus ? 

And if genius can do all this for time and 
place, and with persons that have no other 
home or existence than in the cells of the 
brain, what can it not do, what has it not 
done, for the passions and sentiments, cast- 
ing its illumination through all the dark 
unknown places as it studies the science of 
the soul! One can not deny that it has 
made human nature acquainted with itself, 
and one is tempted to think that in its best 
and purest effort it is yet to be a great fac- 
tor in the elevation of the race, by the lofty 
standards it is to set up, and the ideals in 
character it is to follow. 





WHICH SHALL IT BE—A BURDEN, 
OR A PLEASURE? 
By MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
ANY of our young housekeepers faint and 
fall by the way after a few months’ trial, 
and relinquishing their brightest chance for se- 
curing a true home, seek release from all respon- 
sibility in a boarding-house. And why? For 
the most part because their mothers have been 
cruelly kind and indulgent. They permit their 
daughters’ girlhood to slip by without accustom- 
ing them to any care or responsibility. They for- 
get that to make their children useful and helpful 
in youth will lay the foundations for more true 
happiness and enjoyment than can be found in a 
life of indolence and selfishness. They forget 
that there are home lessons each day that should 
have equal thought and attention with those 
which are enforced in schools, if they would fit 
their daughters for cheerful, intelligent, skillful 
ne-makers, 

If our girls grow up with no higher ambition 
than to pass through their school education with 
only just that amount of knowledge which will be 
deemed respectable in fashionable circles, devot- 
ing all their time out of school-hours to street- 
walking and silly gossip, with not one moment 
given to domestic duties, who can wonder that 
they make unreasonable, indolent, incompetent 
housekeepers ? 

Now and then we find one whose natural good 
sense has not been entirely destroyed or perverted 
by the unfortunate indulgence or carelessness of 
the mother. If such a one marries, and truly 
loves her husband, she will throw off the fetters, 
and have courage to study the art of housekeep- 
ing until she becomes an expert in the business, 
If she will do this, by quick observation and thor- 
oughly systematic management, she will build up 
a delightful home, where husband and children 
will rise up and call her blessed. 

Many who sincerely desire to make their home 
attractive will labor under great difficulties before 
they can become experts, if they have not been 
thoroughly instructed from early youth. To those 
who have been accustomed to no care in child- 
hood, it is not a light thing to learn by experi- 
menting how to manage household affairs me- 
thodically, and yet that is the only way that will in 
the end make present burdens future pleasures, 
It is not easy at first to realize that the mistress 
of a home must not imagine her work is done 
when once she has regulated everything. Her 
house will soon be in confusion if she does not 
keep constant oversight. But it will, after a few 
weeks’ patient continuance in well-doing, become 
80 easy—a second nature—that she will forget 
that it ever seemed a burden. We have heard 
young housekeepers say, after getting a house in 
good order, “There! now I have everything in its 
right place, and I shall give up care after this, 
and leave the servants to keep things in order.” 

Ah! little woman, if you don’t give daily over- 
sight yourself, you will find, under a servant’s 
management, that the machinery soon gets out of 
order, bringing much of weariness and vexation 
upon you before it will run smoothly again. 

“What, then,amI todo? Is my life to be a 
perpetual drudgery ?” 

Not if you are wise. Be patient. It is yet a 
new life for you. Care does not sit lightly on 
young shoulders that have had no experience of it. 
But a short time, and a reasonable amount of pa- 
tience, will make “crooked places straight, and 
rough places smooth.” A little extra time and 
thought at the beginning of your new life will 
teach you how to work systematically. Have a 
regular plan for each day’s work, and every step 
as you go forward will become easier and more 
natural. Ah! if the desponding housekeeper had 
been taught in girlhood how “ order lightens la- 
bor,” the entrance into an independent life would 
have no terrors, If mothers would but remember 
this! We have so many inefficient, discouraged, 
repininig young housekeepers longing to break up 





their home and go to boarding, for the most part 
because they were not taught in youth to work 
methodically. Let system once become a fixed 
habit, and housekeeping will be a pleasure, a dig- 
nity, and no burden. Every one in a position to 
delegate the hardest and roughest work to hired 
help can give suitable su to household 
affairs, and still find ample leisure for reading or 
recreation ; and if not able to hire help, method- 
ical work is the only way to secure any leisure or 
amusement. 

One should secure a few moments every even- 
ing before retiring, to think over and arrange for 
the necessary labor of the morrow. as before 
the mind just what ought to be done, and fix the 
mode and time for doing it distinctly. While 
dressing the next morning, review the plan, so 
that all through the day it may be clearly before 
the mind, Many things may occur—calls, sick- 
ness, interruptions—past one’s control; but sel- 
dom anything that can derange very much or de- 
bas a well-di plan for every day’s work. 

If any inexperienced person will practice this 
for a few months, labor, or the oversight of labor, 
will become so much a second nature that one 
will arrange or perform almost instinctively, and 
certainly with much pleasure, that which other- 
wise would to many seem a burden too grievous 
to be borne, 

To give an example of what may be done, let 
us glance at the arrangements for washing and 
ironing days. 

Every housekeeper has her own way of direct- 
ing her work to her servants, Many, if there are 
three girls, expect the cook to take charge of the 
washing, and either the chamber-maid or waitress 
do the cooking Mondays and Tuesdays. The re- 
sult of this arrangement is usually that the meals 
are less pleasantly served and less acceptable 
than on the other days of the week. 

Now we prefer to have as well cooked a dinner 
on washing-day as on any other. We think it 
much the most natural, economical, and certainly 
most pleasant, to have the cook understand that 
the kitchen pantries and cooking are her own es- 
pecial care, and until that work is satisfactorily 
done she will not be expected to assist in any- 
thing else. By this method, we think, one secures 
a more orderly, better regulated kitchen and pan- 
tries, and meals better prepared and more regular, 
than when, for two days in the week, the cooking 
is given into less experienced hands. We see no 
good reason, if company comes unexpectedly, why 
they should not be as carefully served on Monday 
and Tuesday as on Wednesday and Thursday. 
By giving the washing into the hands of the sec- 
ond girl we escape the terrors of washing-day. 

Even if the family object to an early breakfast, 
we think early rising should be understood to be 
the rules for the “help” in the family. There 
are so many little things that are neglected if not 
attended to before the most important work of the 
day is fairly begun. If the laundry is separate 
from the kitchen (a most desirable plan, if possi- 
ble), the laundress’s first work is to kindle her fire. 
If the washing must be done in the kitchen, then 
the cook kindles the fire. The range or stove 
should be thoroughly cleaned out, and kindlings 
all laid, and coal brought up, the last thing the 
night before, so as to expedite the morning work, 
for one thing, but chiefly to be free from the dust 
and ashes that will fill the air for some time after 
the range is cleared out, and make perfect clean- 
liness in getting breakfast rather uncertain. 

While the water for washing is heating, and the 
cook getting breakfast, and the waitress arranging 
the table, the laundress shakes down and cleans 
out the furnace (unless there is a man to do this 
work), sifts and removes the ashes, which if done 
each day, as it should be, is but a few moments’ 
work. Sweeping the front stairs, hall, and door- 
steps comes next in order. By the time this is 
done, the water will be hot enough to commence 
washing, and that once begun, the laundress 
should be exempt from any calls to other work, 
except to feed the furnace, until her washing is 
finished, and the clothes brought in and folded. 

On Tuesday the same routine while the fire is 
kindling and the irons heating; after that the laun- 
dress gives her undivided attention to the ironing, 
the waitress doing the chamber-work on those 
two days. If girls are up in good season, their 
preliminary work will be finished before break- 
fast; and unless the washing is very large, the 
laundress, if an ordinarily bright and active girl, 
will have her washing and ironing so far under 
way by Tuesday night as to be able to attend to 
chamber-work ; and the latter part of the week, 
releasing the waitress from the chamber-work, at- 
tend to sweeping, dusting, washing windows, etc. 

We can not think it desirable for the waitress, 
as is often the case, to have the furnace in her 
charge. If there is a fire to be lighted in the par- 
lor or sitting-room, to remove the ashes, wash the 
hearth, and dust the rooms before the family 
come down, and free her clothes and hair from 
the dust, is all she can do well before she prepares 
the table. If the furnace is added to her duties, 
it will require more time than she can spare to 
free herself from the dust and grime, if the break- 
fast is to be served neatly. A waitress who is 
untidy, slovenly dressed, or with a frowzy, dusty 
head, is one of the most disagreeable things to 
encounter atthe table. The waitress should have 
charge of parlor, dining-room, silver, answering 
the bell, and Monday and Tuesday do the cham- 
ber-work, where there are three girls. 

When but two servants are kept—and we think 
the fewer servants in a house, the better the work 
is done—the two will of course divide the work, 
each assisting in the washing and ironing, but 
the cook retaining the charge of the cooking. In 
such cases the mistress will, of course, as far as 
possible, give attention to cleaning the china and 
silver, and assist with the chamber-work as large- 
ly assheis able, This is not burdensome, and an 
hour or two Monday and Tuesday helps to keep 
a housekeeper thoroughly acquainted with her af- 
fairs—better than a more general supervision. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


ae June weddings creamy white satin is be- 
ing used for the entire dress, with lace and 
tulle for trimmings. The a ees by the me 
of Spain at her marriage, icis corsage, an 
other ue models are copied, the only uni- 
form features being the high corsage and the flow- 
ing train. The corsage is, strictly speaking, high 
in the back only, as the front is now invariably 
cut out in heart shape or square, and filled in as 
much or as little as the wearer chooses with tulle 
and lace, and richly ornamented with the pearl 
teries that are now so fashionable. These 
trimmings surround the open neck, and 
are placed straight down the top of the sleeves, be- 
ing mounted there on net to make the front half 
of the sleeve transparent, while the thick satin is 
used under the arm. Lace and pearl appliqué 
work are festooned flatly on the front and side 
breadths, and clusters of white roses are used 
with fringes of orange blossoms and buds. The 
train is of three or four straight breadths left 
flowing free from the belt, and finished at the foot 
with pleatings of the satin beneath lace. Fuller 
trimmings of lace and pleatings are put on the 
front and side breadths than on the train. When 
combinations are preferred, large ball figures or 
else detached flowers are in the brocaded satin 
used for a court train, with a Medicis basque of 
brocade, and plain white satin for the elaborate 
front that simulates a petticoat. Fringes of white 
ledging quaintly cut basques, and poufs of sat- 
 aggalaies. sleeves, are on imported wedding dress- 
es, Long scarf-like pieces of point lace are im- 
ported with lace trousseaux to be used first as 
bridal veils, and afterward as mantillas or as 
over-skirt drapery; the bride has one end of this 
scarf fastened far forward in her coiffure, then 
caught up on each shoulder, and falling thence 
low on the train of her dress. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ DRESSES. 


Bridemaids wear simple and charming dresses 
of white muslin, with colored ribbons and Leg- 
horn hats, in the English fashion, or else they 
have white Spanish lace veils draping the head 
like the mantillas of Spanish women. Dotted 
Swiss muslin was recently worn by the six bride- 
maids at a fashionable wedding. Pale blue satin 
ribbon belts and bows trimmed their square-neck- 
ed basques and their round trains. Their hats 
were Leghorn, in Gainsborough shape, with blue 
ribbon and flowers outside, and blue velvet inside 
the brim. India muslin, with yards upon yards 
of Languedoc lace for trimming, was chosen for 
another group of attendants, while still others 
preferred the soft, clinging, white, transparent 
wool called religieuse veiling, trimmed with Span- 
ish lace, and accompanied by Spanish mantillas 
fastened on with scarlet flowers. Imported dress- 
es for bridemaids are of white brocaded satin or 
of Lyons tulle, in many pleatings, with a border 
of satin-striped grenadine on each pleated flounce. 
A satin grenadine, brocaded in daisy pattern, has 
the neck cut pointed in front, with diagonal soft 
folds of tulle inside, and at the back a high Me- 
dicis collar of Languedoc lace, made to curve out- 
ward by means of fine white thread-like wires. 
The half-long sleeves are transparent down the 
upper half of the arm, and a jabot of the lace 
extends down this transparent space. White li- 
lacs and pink roses are clustered together on the 
bust and on the lower part of the sleeves. 

Pearl-colored brocaded satin with plain satin 
and point lace is again the favorite dress for the 
mother to wear when accompanying her daugh- 
ter to the altar. There are, however, departures 
from this conventional color, and pale blue, gold 
brocade, or very dark maroon with flounces of 
white lace, is worn. 


FULL-DRESS TOILETTES, 


Imported evening dresses for guests on any 
full-dress occasion are now somewhat in prin- 
cesse shape, the low waist and skirt being cut in 
one. This low waist is scarcely more than what 
is called the “ peasant bodice,” as it has no sleeves, 
being cut off all around just under the arms, and 
worn with a Medicis under-waist, and half-sleeves 
of lace. When the waist and skirt are separate, 
the low corsage is laced behind, and is made of 
the brocade of the court train, The neck is cut 
only three-fourths low, and is without sleeves. 
The two middle forms of the front end below in 
long square tabs, while they are finished at the 
top in soft folds that lie on the bust like a Gre- 
cian bertha, and below this are shoulder-straps 
of satin, on which flowers rest, and thus sleeves 
are dispensed with. Such corsages are very hand- 
some in the silver brocaded satins that now rival 
those having gold threads. The flowers are red 
and purple fuchsias, with pale green velvet foli- 
age. The plain white satin front represents a 
petticoat, and is trimmed perpendicularly with 
flowers. As a finish at the foot is white satin 
gathered in four shirred frills. 


FOR AFTERNOON RECEPTIONS, 


For afternoon receptions are short costumes of 
Sicilienne, Surah, nuns’ veiling, and gay grena- 
dines, as fully trimmed and as bouffant as in the 
séasons when paniers were universally worn, The 
soft yet heavily repped Sicilienne is seen in some 
of the handsomest of these dresses. ru and 
drab shades of Sicilienne are beautifully combined 
with satin brocade of the same shade, trimmed 
with the new canvas embroidery that is lightly 
wrought with threads of gold. Some color, either 
red or pale blue, is invariably introduced into these 
dresses, if it is merely in the single narrow pleating 
around the foot, and as lining for the bows, knots, 
or rosettes. The creamy muslin embroideries 
known as Saxony-work are used on silk and fou- 
lard diesses, in fichu shapes,on the waist, and as 
panels, scaffs, or flounces on the skirt. Among 
the Surah toilettes for dressy receptions in sum- 
ther are those df two shades of heliotrope, one 





light, the other dark, and each trimming the oth- 
er; thus the four soft puffs around the foot are 
of the two shades alternating, while above this 
the darker Surah is draped on the silk lining of 
the skirt in apron shape with poufs behind, and 
trimmed with a wide knife-pleating on which rests 
a band of the lighter Surah. To make the basque 
cool, it is lined with the white Florence silk, and 
is worn with a shirred belt; the front is shirred 
at the shoulders and at the waist line, and there 
is a square turned-over collar of the light Surah 
shirred in perpendicular rows, 


FOR THE COUNTRY. 


For receptions in the country are most refined 
dresses of white nuns’ veiling, with scarfs of 
white Surah knotted on the left side, and violet 
satin de Lyon used in the pleatings; thus the 
kilt-pleating at the foot is made with one pleat of 
violet, then two of the white wool; the square 
white collar has violet satin pleatings around it, 
and the soft wide belt is of violet. Soft fluffy 
white fringe is now used on these snowy wool 
goods. Heliotrope shades of cashmere of light 
weight are combined with satin de Lyon of light- 
er or darker shades for dressy costumes for the 
sea-side resorts. Satin de Lyon of écru or drab 
shades, with polka dots of red or blue, is made up 
in dressy toilettes to be worn with the new scarf 
mantles of plain red or blue satin de Lyon. These 
mantles come close about the throat, and have a 
turned-over square collar of velvet ; they are as 
straight and clinging as a scarf behind, reach bare- 
ly to the waist line, and are hemmed there without 
other trimming. In front they are gathered full 
on the bust, and the ends cross below the waist ; 
a soft sash of the figured material of the dress 
passes around the waist, tying in the fronts of the 
mantle, and is then knotted on the left side. 
These quaint scarfs are also made of black Sicili- 
enne or of Surah, and may then be worn with 
various dresses. Ecru or gray pongees are bright- 
ened by a great deal of red satin de Lyon; some- 
times there is a vest with square collar of red 
satin worn with a basque of écru pongee that is 
turned back in revers at the neck and below the 
waist line, and these revers are faced with the 
brilliant red. The skirt has then red satin pleat- 
ings, or else full shirred puffs of red down the 
front, with the écru pongee turned back in side 
revers. A large bow of red satin finishes the 
back of the basque. Still another way of illu- 
minating quiet colors is to use red satin ribbon 
double in a gathered jabot down the front of the 
basque, concealing the buttons and button-holes 
entirely. When the Alsacian or Languedoc laces 
are used to trim foulards, they are gathered double 
as full as the lace can be massed, down the front 
edge of the basque and around the neck and 
wrists. Dark green Surah silks are brightened 
by borders of foulard of gay colors in a striped 
pattern, such as a cream ground with figures of 
pale blue and red. 

GLOVES. 


There is greater variety than usual in gloves this 
season, Ladies of conservative tastes continue 
to use the plainest kid gloves, with only the ne- 
cessary stitching on the back, and with very long 
wrists, buttoned by four or six buttons. There 
are, however, in all the best establishments gloves 
with three broad rows of stitching like embroid- 
ery on the back, and these are chosen by ladies 
who like English styles. There is also a prefer- 
ence among ladies who have lived abroad for 
shorter gloves than those in vogue here, three 
buttons being in greater favor than four or six, 
probably because they are more convenient with 
closed sleeves and stiff cuffs. The Queen of Eng- 
land is said to prefer quite short gloves, with only 
two buttons at the wrist, The broad stitching is 
sometimes in contrasting color to that of the kid, 
as black on tan or on old gold; but this is very 
conspicuous, and the self-colored stitching is most 
used. The scalloped tops of gloves grow more 
in favor than the bindings that confine the arm, 
and there is a fancy for white pearl buttons on 
long-wristed gloves. The piqué gloves (double- 
stitched) with lapping edges have a durable look 
that is now stylish for day gloves both in light 
and dark shades, and these are buttoned by the 
convenient three buttons, though made as long as 
those having four buttons. Tan-color shading 
into golden brown ; drab with pink tints or with 
green; gray shades, some of which are rosy, some 
blue, and others greenish, like réséda; lilac, lav- 
ender, heliotrope, and all purplish hues down to 
violet; with slate-color that is either green or 
brown in hue—these are the colors of the bulk of 
the stock shown at the leading houses. Cream, 
écru, brown, and putty-color are still popular for 
dressy gloves, and there are primrose and lemon 
shades far brighter than any that have been worn 
for years. Undressed kid gloves are not brought 
out at this season in dark shades, but are very 
fashionable in light colors, such as cream, gray, 
and tan; white undressed kid gloves of fine qual- 
ity, and long, are fashionable for full dress. For 
day wear three-buttoned gloves of undressed kid 
are now sold for $1 a pair in the best qualities, 
and the prices of other gloves are reduced in pro- 
portion. Lisle-thread gloves come in as varied 
designs almost as shilling calico; they have three 
elastics across the wrists, with puffs between ; or 
they are open-worked all around the loose wrist, 
or else clocked up each side, or slightly embroid- 
ered with colors ; or they have lace backs, or per- 
haps lace fingers, or it may be the whole glove is in 
open lace-like patterns. But the neatest designs 
are those with long wrists, buttoned, or else held 
in place by three elastic bands. Their colors are 
gray, drab, white, écru, and black. Silk gloves 
are made in similar designs and colors, and are 
finished like kid. There are also silk and thread 
mitts—half-handed gloves—to wear with quaint 
dresses in midsummer. For travelling and for 
driving in phaetons are heavy dog-skin gloves, 
made with lapped seams. Lace mitts will be 
fashionable again in the summer, and are shown 
in various lengths, from those with merely a 





gauntlet cuff to the -armed mittens that reach 
to the elbow. The real Chantilly mitts of fine black 
lace, with thumb and no fingers, are the first choice, 
and cost from $6 50 a pair up to$16. The Mal- 
tese lace mittens are also very fine and web-like, 
and are shown in black, white, cream, straw, and 
blue shades to match costumes; the black 
altese mitten is, of course, most useful, as it may 
be worn with any dress; these cost $6 to $7 25. 
The closer woven filet or thread mittens in lace 
patterns are quaint-looking, and are liked with 
certain costumes, For useful black lace mitts 
with cuffs, fine qualities nearly covered with the 
design are sold for $3. These are nice enough to 
please the most fastidious taste, and there are 
many serviceable mitts for $1 or less that will 
be cool and pleasant for summer wear. For full 
dress are white Brussels net mitts ornamented 
with tambour-work ; these cost from $12 to $18. 
For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLty ; and Messrs, A. T. Srewarr & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; ARNoxp, ConstaBie, & Co. ; and 


Fisk, Cuark, & Flaca. 





PERSONAL. 


ArT the recent wedding of General SHERMAN’s 
third daughter, the groom added to the floral 
decorations a ship of flowers anchored upon a 
sea of roses, The bride’s old nurse entered the 
room with her mother, and the wedding proces- 
sion was preceded by two children bearing on 
salvers, one the wedding ring. and the other a 
silver bow! of holy water. r. BLAINE’s gift to 
the bride was inscribed, ‘‘ With as much love for 
the daughter as I have ever borne the mother.”’ 

—Mr. De HecerMann-LINDENCERONE, the Dan- 
ish Minister, has been transferred to Rome. 
This will take from American society that charm- 
ing singer his wife, formerly Mrs. Cuar.es 
MouLTon. 

—Lady DurreRin had a fortunate escape from 
a bear lately while with a hunting ag J in the 
neighborhood of 8t. Petersburg. The beast at- 
tacked the carriage in which she sat, but was 
shot dead at her feet by one of the huntsmen. 

—Mr. Epwin ARNOLD, the author of “ The 
Light of Asia,’’ is by marriage a nephew of Dr. 
CuanninG. Another nephew is Colonel T. W. 
Hieernson, his first wife having been Dr. Cuan- 
NING’s niece, Colonel HigGinson’s second wife 
is the niece of the first Mrs. LonerzLiow, and 
she was married in her aunt’s wedding gown. 

—Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Howe 1s are visiting 
their relatives in the Executive Mansion. Mrs. 
Howe tts is described as a tall fair woman, of 
— elegance, gifted with much artistic ability. 

ARKIN MzapD, the sculptor, is her brother. 

—Captain Martin, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
owns a piece of the light silk dress that was 
worn by the wife of President WasHINGTON on 
the day of her husband’s inauguration, together 
with the fan she used on the same occasion. 

—A London journal says that the Queen of 
England never travels, at home or abroad, with- 
out being accompanied by untidy-looking bags. 
bundles, and baskets, and innumerable small 
boxes, all containing things which would be 
much better placed in one large trunk. 

—People born to ease and luxury and the en- 
joyments of art do not find the rough life and 
** nearness to nature” for which they have sighed 
so attractive in fact as in fancy, and after a little 
are glad to return to civilization. This is mark- 
ed in the recent return to his titles of Lord 
DRUMMOND, grandson of the Earl of Perth, who 
played the rdle, some time since, of a fisherman 
on Long Island. His estates, alas! have passed 
from the family, and are among the things that 
were. 

—Mr. Joun La Farag, the decorator of Trin- 
ity Church, that fortress of the church-militant 
in Boston, is now decorating a church in New- 
port, whose pastor is the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, 

un., author of the ‘* Red River of the North,” 
in the May number of HarPer’s MaGAzIneE. 

—The house of Senator BLarne is one of the 
most attractive in Washington. The rooms run 
in an uncommonly long suite, and are furnished 
with reference to the latest decorative ideas, 
varied somewhat by Mrs. Biaine’s personal 
taste. The colors are rich and dark; and rugs, 
prints, paintings, and walls and mantel - tops 
covered with wonderful china in a profusion of 
jugs, pilgrim bottles, plaques, and vases, make 
charming interiors of every one of the rooms. 
Gail Hamilton, with her vivacity, adds a great 
deal to the pleasure found in this house; but 
Mrs. Buarnz is herself overflowing with wit and 
originality, and is possessed of unusual strength 
of mind and character. She never hesitates to 
speak her thought through political fear or fa- 
vor, and she gives the best dinners to be had in 
the town. Another attraction of her house this 
winter is her daughter ALIcgE, whose dark piqu- 
ant face resembles those of the damsels in Ros- 
SETTI’S pictures. 

—A paper is about to be published in a peri- 
odical devoted to art which, by the permission 
of Queen VicroriA, will give drawings made by 
her Majesty and by the Prince Consort. 

—Mrs. President Hayes goes, the latter part of 
this month, to visit her friend Mrs. CLaFLin at 
the latter’s country-seat near Boston. A warm 
friendship exists between these ladies; they are 
both of them strongly religious, and have many 
points of character in common. 

—Dr. Hotes, in a late letter, remarks that 
“we that make rhymes are expected to turn 
them on as you turn on water through a faucet, 
whenever it is wanted. But writing poetry is 
like shooting ducks or geese—you may load up 
and paddle off, and watch all the morning, and 
never see duck or goose, except yourself as re- 
flected in the water.” 

—Believers in hereditary transmission of traits 
will be pleased with an anecdote lately published 
concerning the unfortunate little King of Rome, 
At Schénbrunn, the residence of the imperial 
child, were two lions, with which the young Na- 
POLEON became very familiar. When his grand- 
father, the Emperor of Austria, visited him there, 
and betrayed some fear of the animals, the little 
son of BONAPARTE ran and clasped one of them 
about the neck, cr ing, “Now, grandpapa, you 
may come near. e sha’n’t touch you.’ 

—Miss THompson’s picture (an order from the 
Queen) not being quite ready at the expiration 
of the extra time granted it, the artist sent the 
empty frame to the Academy recently, which is 
said to have offended the hanging committee 
to such degree that they immediately occupied 





the space assigned with another painting. Miss 
Tuompson, it will be remembered, is now the 
wife of Captain Butier, of the British army, 
author of the Great Lone Land and other works. 
Accompanying Captain BurLgr’s likeness in the 
frontispiece of ove of his volumes is that of Cer- 
foola, the faithful dog that followed bim in his 
travels through the vast Northern regions of 
British America. On arriving in San Francisco, 
Captain Burer, going for a stroll, took Cerfoola 
with him; and in passing a butcher’s stall, the 
dog, which had never seen so much mutton at 
one time before, manifested his relish for the 
article in such wise that his master returned 
with him to the hotel, and left him locked in 4 
room there. Nothing daunted, the prisoner ate 
his way through the door, marched to the butch- 
er’s shop, and cleaned it entirely oat. This ex- 

msive pet is now the property of Mrs. Paran 

TEVENS. 

—Apropos of the exercises when Oxford con- 
ferred its degree upon Chevalier Bunsen, the 
Baroness writes in one of her letters of that pe- 
riod: “The English poem interested me—on 
the superstitions of India, and their fall before 
the cross—by Ruskin, a — of promise.” 

—Prince LEopoLp, Queen Vicroria’s young- 
est son, sailed for America May 14 in company 
with a friend and a physician. He will first visit 
the Marchioness of Lorne, whose health still ex- 
cites apprehension, as since her accident any 
noise occasions her great pain and inflammation 
in the ear and head. Between the Prince and 
this sister there has always been a more than usu- 
al sympathy and attachment. The Prince will 
journey through a portion of the United States, 
as far west as St. Louis, and as far south as 
Washington. Lzopo.p is much the most in- 
tellectual and learned of the Queen’s sons, his 
delicate health having shut him off from active 
employments, and left him to the society of 
books. He is said to be a very lovable and un- 
selfish person, thinking of himself last of all. 

—Nothing makes a person so interesting now- 
adays as to be tried for his life. Mari Bitrze, 
the French girl who was lately acquitted for 
shooting her lover, told Dumas the other day 
that since her release from prison she had re- 
ceived three offers: one from a lady of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, of £8000, provided she would 
go into a convent; one from an English jour- 
nalist (?), of his hand in marriage; and one from 
an American showman, of a considerable salary, 
if she would consent to be exhibited. Dumas 
advised her to refuse all three offers, and wait. 

Mrs. D. M. Crarx’s recent visit to Italy wound 
up with a severe attack of that juvenile malady 
the measles, which confined her to her room for 
several days whilein Rome. A correspondent de- 
scribes her as middle-aged and tall, plainly dress- 
ed and unpretentious, but of distinguished pres- 
ence. She is called a charming woman by all 
who have the privilege of her acquaintance. 

—PavL Barter, aged fifteen, a son of the 
sculptor, has given evidence of genius with the 
chisel. A bust of his grandmother, sent to the 
Paris Salon, has received the approval of nine 
of the most eminent sculptors of France, who 
have sent to the boy their personal felicitations. 

—Viscountess MANDEVILLE (formerly Miss 
Yzna@a, of this city) was an active electioncerer 
for her husband at the late Parliamentary elec- 
tion. When told by a rough that ‘they didn’t 
come there to hear girls talk,” she coolly re- 
= “Come, come, give us a chance! This is 
eap-year, and if we don’t talk now, we never 
shall again.”’ 

—Mrs. PoLLyY SANDERSON, of Waltham, Mas- 
sachusetts, has just entered upon the one-hun- 
dredth year of her age, and though unable to 
move about, is in perfect possession of her fac- 
ulties. At her birthday reception, among the 
gifts presented was a handsome cake ornament- 
ed with one hundred different mottoes. 

—Love matches are in fashion just now in Eu- 
ropean courts. Princess Frepgerica of Han- 
over, it is said, refused Prince LEopoLp to marry 
her father’s secretary, the obscure Baron Lurr- 
BERT ALEXANDER GEORGE LIONEL ALPHONSE 
FREIHERR VON PAWEL-RAMMINGEN, who made 
up by the length of his name for the shortness 
of his rent-ro!l. Her brother and German rela- 
tives were so disgusted that they refused to be 
present at the marriage; but the chivalric Brit- 
ish Prince, instead of sulking over his disap- 
pointment, gallantly acted as best man, and per- 
suaded Queen Victoria to lend her private 
chapel at Windsor for the ceremony, and to give 
the bride away in person. The Duke and Duch- 
ess of Connaught, Prince and Princess Cux1s- 
TIAN, and a host of distinguished personages 
were there. The Prince ond Princess of Wales 
made themselves conspicuous through their ab- 
sence, taking sides with their brother-in-law the 
Duke of Cumberland. Princess Paving of 
Wiirtemberg has relinquished her princely title 
in order to marry Dr. WILL, an unknown med- 
ical practitioner of Breslau. The most notable 
mésalliance, however, is that of Prince WiLLtam, 
the eldest son of the Prince Imperial of Ger- 
many, aud the greatest match in Europe, who 
insists on marrying an impecunious distant cous- 
in, to the horror of his royal kinsmen. 

—The GLapsTongs are a Scotch family, and 
can be traced back to the GLapstangs of Biggar, 
in Lanarkshire, who flourished early in the six- 
teenth century. There was a WILLIAM GLAD- 
STANES, who carried on the business of a malt- 
ster at Biggar down to the year 1728, when he 
died, leaving three sons and a daughter. His 
son JOHN, born in 1693 or 1694, succeeded to his 
business, and extended it considerably. Joun 
died in 1756. “This Joun GLADSTANES,”’ says 
Mr. G. Barnett Smita, “had a large family, 
consisting of five sons and six daughters. The 
third son, JoHn, took the patrimony of Mid 
Toftcombs, and marrying, received with his 
wife, CHRISTIAN TAVERNER, & dowry amounting 
to seven thousand merks—a not inconsiderable 
sum at that period. The fourth son of this mar- 
riage was THOMAS GLaDsTONE, grandfather of 
the statesman, who was born at Mid Toftcombs 
on the 3d of June, 1732, and lived until the year 
of WILLIAM Ewart GLApsToNe’s birth, dying at 
the ripe age of seventy-seven. Tuomas GLAD- 
STONE, having early left the parental roof, be- 
came a corn-merchant in Leith, and married 
HELEN, the daughter of WALTER NEILson, of 
Springfield. Their union was very prolific, and 
of sixteen children born to them, no fewer than 
twelve grew up to'maturity. Taomas Giap- 
STONE’S aptitude for business was so great, and 
he was so enterprising, that notwithstanding the 
numerous claims upon him, he was able to make 
some provision for all his sons in the adoption 
of their various trades or callings.” 
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Case for Travelling Wraps, 
Umbrellas, etc., Figs. 1-4. 
Tuts case is made of a material com- 
posed of alternate strips of Aida canvas 
and Jacquard linen, and is lined with 
écru lasting, and bound with brown 
worsted braid. It is folded as shown 
by Fig. 2, inclosed in straps, and fur- 
nished with a handle. To make the 
case, cut of the material and lining one 
piece each fifty inches long and twenty- 
three inches wide, the corners of which 
are sloped off. The strips of Aida can- 
vas for the outside are embroidered in 
the design Fig. 3 in cross stitch with 
brown crewel worsted (see Fig. 4, which 
shows the manner of working the em- 
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Fig. 4.—Desien ror Garpen Fornrrvre, Fies. 1-3.—Cross Sritcn EMBROIDERY. 


Description of Symbols: 





Fig. 1.—Viaynerre ror HanpKERCHIEF. 


proidery.) Set a piece of lasting twelve inches long and the 
width of the lining on the inside for a pocket, round off the 
corners on one end, and bind the other end with worsted 
braid, Set buttons on the pocket and the corresponding loops 


on the lining whereby to close the case. 


The flaps on the 


sides require two pieces each twenty inches and seven-eighths 
long and eleven inches and a quarter wide, the corners of 
Bind these flaps with 


which are each sloped off on one side. 
the exception of one side with worst- 
ed braid, set them on the lining, and 
set on leather straps for closing, as 
shown by Fig. 1. For the umbrella 
sheaths on both sides of the flaps 
set a piece of lasting four inches 
wide and of suitable length, which 


Fig. 1.—Garpen Caarr with Prttow 


Rout.—[See Fig. 4.] 
















outside with a metal 
rod fifteen inches and 
a quarter long and an 
inch and three-quar- 
ters wide, which is cov- 
ered with fawn-colored 
leather, and is fur- 
nished with a handle 
and straps of similar 
leather, as can be 
seen by the illustra- 
tion. 


Fig. 3.—Monoeran. 


Garden Furniture, 
Figs. 1--4. 

Tas garden furniture is 
made of rattans and Japanese 
matting. For the cover of the 
reclining chair, Fig. 3, the cush- 
jon on Fig. 2, and the pillow 
roll on Fig. 1, use an écra 
foundation, composed of alter- 
nate strips of Aida canvas and 
Jacquard linen (see Fig. 4 of 
the travelling case illustrated 
on this page). Embroider the 
strips of Aida canvas with the 
border Fig.4 in cross stitch with 
filling silk and crewel worsted 
in the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. The 


is bound on the 
sides with worst- 
ed braid, and 
folded down on 
the ends for a 
hem, _ through 
which run elastic 
braid for holding 


the umbrellas. 
Set the lining 


on the material, 
bind the case, 
and finish the 


O ist (darkest), © 2d, @ 3d (lightest), Violet; § Brown; & Olive; & ist (darkest), @ 2d, ® 3d (lightest), Red ; 


© ist (darkest), 2d, O 34 dightest), Blue; ' Foundation. 


Fig. 1.—Case ror Travertinc Wraps, UMBRELLAS, ETC. 
Orrn.—[See Figs. 2-4. ] 
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Fig. 4.—Srcrion or Canvas AND Borper or Case, Figs. 1 anp 2. 




















Fig. 2.—Case ror Travertine Wraps, Umpre.as, ero, 
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valise is furnished with soufflets. 


oO. COCre eames ; c 
Fig. 3.—Desien ror Case, Figs. 1 anp 2.—Cross Srrron Emprorery. 





cover of the reclining chair is lined 
with drilling, edged on the sides with 
écru cord, and trimmed on the ends 
with deep fringe. The cushion and 
pillow roll are trimmed with cords of 
silk and worsted in the colors of the 
embroidery, and laid in loops on the 
corners, which serve for hanging them 
on the chairs, as seen in the illustra- 
tions. The ends of the cords are fin- 
ished with tassels. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-4. 
THESE mon s are worked with 
fine white or colored embroidery cotton 
in satin and tent stitch and in point 
Russe. 





Fig. 2.—Vienerrk ror HanpKERchier. 


Vignettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse vignettes, which are designed for trimming handker- 
chiefs, are worked with fine white embroidery cotton in satin, 
tent, and knotted stitch, and in point Russe. 


Valise with Nécessaire, Figs. 1 and 2. 





Crosen.—[See Fig. 1.] 
ooops 
Speavan us am ther, bound with 
worsted __ braid, 
and furnished 
with elastic loops, 
which are attach- 
ed to the corre. 
sponding buttons. 
On the lower part 
are straps as 
4 shown by Fig. 2, 
and on the back 
are bands for 
holding the ra- 
zor strop. The 
upper part of the 
Straps, bands, 





leather handles, and a metal clasp complete the 
valise. 


Fan and Parasols, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Fan. 
sandal-wood, and the outer sticks are ornamented 


See illustrations on page 365, 
The frame of this fan is of 


Abbi = 





Tue valise, which is shown open in Fig, 2, page 865, is made 
of black leather, and is lined with gray linen. 


For the par- 
tition of the valise cover a thin wooden 
board of suitable size with lasting on 
both sides. Furnish one side with a 
small pocket of linen and the other 
side with pockets of black carriage 
leather, which serve for holding brush- 
es, shaving utensils, ete. These are 
covered with a flap of carriage lea- 









Fig. 2.—Garpen Cuan witn Cusnion. 
[See Fig. 4.] 


with silver. The cover is 
composed of peacocks’ fea- 
thers. Black silk cords 
and a tassel complete the 
fan. 

Fig. 2.—Buack Sirk Par- 
asot. This black silk par- 
asol is lined with black lus- 
tring, which is embroidered 
in chain stitch with yellow 


Fig. 4.—Monoeram. 


silk. The stick is of carved yel- 
low wood. 

Fig. 3.—Linen Batiste Para- 
so. This parasol is covered with 
écru linen batiste with a canvas- 
like border two inches wide, 
which is embroidered in cross 
stitch and Holbein-work with 
blue and golden brown saddler’s 
silk. The design for this em- 
broidery was shown on page 340, 
Bazar No. 22, Vol. XIU. The 
parasol is lined with batiste of 
the same color, and trimmed 
with fringe. Stick of light-col- 
ored bamboo. Full directions 
for Holbein-work will be found in 
Bazar, Vol. TX., Nos. 14 and 16. 
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(Begun in Harrer’s Bazan No. 9, Vol. XIILJ 
LORD BRACKENBURY: 
A Novel. 

Br AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avtuor or “ Barsara’s History,” “ Desennam’s 
Vow,” ETO., ETO. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


A “SCRATCH” 





DINNER. 

When Lancelot and Cochrane unconsciously 
put Miss Savage to flight that morning, they had 
ridden over to the Hermitage for the purpose 
of inviting Mr. and Mrs. Pennefeather to what 
Lancelot called a “scratch” dinner. However, 
all his little dinners—and he gave a good many 
little dinners in the shooting season—were in a 
sense “scratch” dinners, consisting, for the most 
part, of stray men from London and officers from 
the barracks, with an occasional sprinkling of the 
lesser local gentry. His list rarely included la- 
dies, and as for the great county magnates who 
used to dine at Brackenbury Court in his father’s 
and brother’s time, he never invited them at all. 
Living as he lived, in merely bachelor’s quarters, 
it was out of the question that he should “ enter- 
tain” upon any but the most modest scale, a 
dinner at Old Court being, in fact, only a sort of 
in-doors picnic among the ruins. Such, at all 
events, was the light in which he was wont to 
put these small parties, which, being picnics in- 
dependent of wind and weather, were very plea- 
sant and very popular. 

Now this particular “scratch” dinner was the 
third he had given during his friend’s visit, and 
as Cochrane’s leave of absence would expire the 
next day but one, it might be regarded as in some 
sort a farewell entertainment. The date fixed 
was the evening of the day appointed for the 
settlement of the Langtrey mortgage; in other 
words, about ten days after Cochrane’s introduc- 
tion to the ladies of the Grange, and something 
less than a week from the time when Winifred’s 
twelve thousand pounds were paid into the Old 
Bank at Singleton. 

The guests were bidden for half past six, to 
dine at a quarter before seven, the distances from 
house to house being considerable in that part 
of the world, and our good North-country hours 
being earlier then, and more reasonable, than 
now. Lancelot always sent a brougham for Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennefeather on these occasions, and 
they were generally the first to arrive. To-night, 
however, a carriage and pair followed so closely 
upon the Brackenbury equipage that Mrs. Pen- 
nefeather and another lady were taking off their 
wraps at the same time. 

“ Well; now, I knew it must be you, Mrs. Penne- 
feather, when I saw Lord Brackenbury’s brough- 
am in front,” said this lady, whom Mrs, Penne- 





“DO YOU LIKE THE CLOAK? MY DEAR MRS. PENNEFEATHER, I WILL GIVE IT TO YOU.” 


feather addressed as ‘“‘ Countess,” 
enveloped from head to foot in a cloud of furs, 
laces, and delicate fleecy textures. ‘‘ How strange 
it seems to call him Lord Brackenbury, doesn’t 
it? Strange to me, but stranger still, no doubt, 
to those who knew his brother. I guess we shall 
not be invited to many more little dinners at Old 
Court. Well, I confess I long to see the great 
house thrown open—don’t you? But you are 
looking fagged, Mrs. Pennefeather. You are sit- 
ting up late and working too hard—I can see 
that. Are you writing another novel ?” 

“Oh, I am always writing another novel; it is 
my normal condition,” replied Mrs. Pennefeather, 
lightly. 

“To look fagged is not your normal condition, 
Mrs. Pennefeather, and I don’t like to see it.” 

“ You don’t look fagged, at all events,” said 
Mrs. Pennefeather, admiringly. 

“T should be basely ungrateful to the Carlsbad 
springs if I did,” replied the other, with a pleased 
smile and a glance at the looking-glass. 

“She was tall, slender, transparently fair, 
bright-eyed, and vivacious-looking; young, too, 
though not so young as one might at first sight 
supposes with an indefinable something in her 
face, her accent, her manner, which was not ex- 
actly English, and not exactly foreign, but which 
was, at all events, very winning, and quite free 
from affectation. She was certainly more frank 
in her address—-one might almost say more famil- 
iar—than the generality of English women; and a 
close observer might possibly have remarked that 
she gave people their names and titles somewhat 
more frequently than we are ourselves wont to do 
in conversation. Yet even this peculiarity had in 
her a certain charm, and seemed to imply a more 
than ordinary degree of interest and attention, 
which was very flattering to the person with whom 
she happened to be talking. And then she had a 
most charming smile—a smile not merely of the 
lips, but of the eyes—which played over the whole 
face, like a ripple on sun-lit water. 

“T suppose you took Paris on the way home ?” 
said Mrs. Pennefeather, with a sigh. 

“Well, yes, Mrs. Pennefeather. We staid just 
long enough to do some shopping; but I don’t 
care for Paris in October and November. And 
now, because I am a vain wretch, and love to be 
praised, tell me if you like my dress.” 

“Your dresses are always more beautiful than 
any one else’s dresses,” said Mrs. Pennefeather, 
who had not a spark of envy in her composition ; 
“and I think this is more beautiful than any of 
its predecessors. Besides, you never look better 
than in white. And what a cloak! White fur 
and amber satin! You might drive out to dinner 
at the north pole in such a thing as that, and not 
feel cold.” 

“Do you like the cloak? My dear Mrs. Penne- 
feather, I will give it to you.” 

“ Countess !” 





“Yes, indeed. I don’t want it in the least, I 
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have another quite as warm—lined throughout 
with minever. I will send this over to you to- 
morrow.” 

“ But—but it is much too splendid for me,” 
stammered poor Mrs. Pennefeather, in a flutter of 
surprise and delight. “I have nothing half good 
enough to wear with it.” 

“Then I will take care that you have some- 
thing to wear with it also. Nay, dear Mrs. Penne- 
feather, the favor is all on your side. You forget 
what an admirer I am of literary talent.” 

“Are you ladies never coming?” said a thin 
masculine voice, which seemed to come from 
somewhere up in the ceiling of the passage out- 
side. 

“Heavens and earth! we are forgetting our 
unfortunate husbands,” exclaimed the countess. 

Then, giving Mrs. Pennefeather’s hand a cor- 





dial little squeeze, she went out, took the arm of | 


an immensely tall, slender, light-mustached man 
who was waiting outside the door, and swept down 
the passage in a rustle of silks and laces. The 
curate and his wife meanwhile hung modestly 
back, till Church had announced, 

“ Mr. Fink and the Countess Castelrosso.” 

The guests now arrived in quick succession ; 
and presently Lancelot gave his arm to the beau- 
tiful countess, and led her out to dinner. 

They sat down twelve in number, the gentle- 
men being in a majority of four, which made the 
lower end of the table look somewhat sombre. 
Cochrane, however, who had Mrs. Pennefeather 
for his partner, and sat within speaking distance 
of the countess, found himself very pleasantly off. 

“You must be so charitable, Mrs. Pennefeather, 
as to tell me who all these good people are,” he 
said, when the soup had been removed, and the 
fish was going round. “Every face is new to me 
this evening, except your own.” 

“Must 1?” said Mrs. Pennefeather. “Then I 
will begin with the ugliest—which is Sir Grimsby 
Turnbull’s.” 

“That big man with the harsh voice, who looks 
as if he had been parboiled ?” 

“That big man is a very big man indeed, from 
his own point of view. He is chairman of the 
Brackenbury Iron Company, and Liberal member 
for Singleton—a pompous bore, who talks as if 
he had swallowed a porcupine.” 

“The old lady next to him is evidently of your 
opinion.” 

“That is Lady Symes—a delightful old woman 
—witty, wicked, and devout. She was a great 
beauty in her day. Sir Thomas Lawrence painted 
her as Helen of Troy; and it is whispered that 
the Prince Regent played Paris to her Helen ; but 
of course that’s scandal. She is strictly orthodox 
—gave a thousand pounds last summer toward 
the new church at Bosmere, subscribes to all the 
best charities, is charming to talk to, and has a 
wonderful memory. I'd give anything to write 
her Life and Recollections.” 

“ Divided, like the History of England, into the 
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period of the Conquest and the period of the Ref- 
ormation ?” 

Mrs. Pennefeather laughed. 

“Tf you make epigrams, Mr. Cochrane,” she 
said, “‘ you must expect me to steal them for my 
next book. Am I to go on? Well, then, that 
intelligent-looking man with the beard is Dr. 
Saunders—physician, traveller, ethnologist, natu- 
ralist, with an alphabet of honorary capitals at 
the end of his name. He has been twice round 
the world, and has lately settled down to practice 
his profession in Singleton. Of course he is too 
good for the place, and our people don’t know 
what to make of him. The two other men at the 
bottom of the table are Major Blewitt and Captain 
Bryce, ‘ heavies’ from the barracks. Major Blew- 
itt distinguished himself in India—that shy little 
girl in gray satin next to Dr. Saunders is Mrs. 
Blewitt. Captain Bryce plays the cornet, and 


| hasn’t an idea in his head.” 


“Perhaps he has blown his brains out,” sug- 
gested Cochrane, 

“Mr. Cochrane, some dreadful tragedy will 
happen if you persist in these courses. You are 
positively too clever to live.” 

“You are pleased to be satirical, Mrs. Penne- 
feather. But you have told me nothing about the 
one person who most excites my curiosity.” 

And he glanced in che direction of the Count- 


| ess Castelrosso. 


“Impossible, in such close neighborhood. 
must wait till after dinner.” 

Other conversations more or less desultory were 
meanwhile going on round the table. The fair 
countess flirted with her host; Mr. Fink made 
himself flurriedly agreeable to Mrs. Blewitt ; Mr. 
Pennefeather and Major Blewitt were talking 
about the climate and resources of the Punjab; 
Captain Bryce was manfully eating his dinner. 
As for Lady Symes, she looked undisguisedly 
bored, not to say irritated, for the third entrée 
had made its appearance, and still Sir Grimsby 
Turnbull was grinding his measured platitudes in 
her unwilling ear. 

“Show me any other remedy,” he said. 
say it again—show me any other remedy. 
labor market is overstocked. In other words, the 
supply exceeds the demand. Now this is a mat- 
ter upon which not only the present but the fu- 
ture commercial prosperity of the country unques- 
tionably depends. What is to be done with the 
underpaid and unemployed masses? Task, what 
is to be done?” 

“Give ’em plenty of work, I should say, and 
pay em good wages,” replied Lady Symes, sharply. 

“But—but, my dear madam, we have to legis- 
late for an immense surplus population.” 

“My dear Sir Grimsby, I am a stupid old wo- 
man, and I know nothing about political econo- 
my; but it’s my belief that cannibalism is a fun- 
damental law of nature, and that where there’s a 
surplus population, |it’s a pity it shouldn’t be eaten.” 

With this, Lady Symes turned her back upon 
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the Liberal member, and passing by an easy tran- 
sition from cannibalism to primitive man, began 
talking to Dr. Saunders about the Monboddo 
theory. & 

“T had the pleasure of his lordship’s acquaint- 
ance,” she said, “ centuries ago, sir; before you 
were born. He was amusing to talk to; but he 
rode his hobby to death. In a company where I 
was present one evening at my Lady Carnegie’s, 
he used an ingenious argument, comparing the 
race of man to the breed of Manx cats, which 
doubtless owe their taillessness to accident, and 
originally descended from ancestors with tails. 
He would have it that such was our case, and that 
men of the primitive pattern might yet be found 
in some undiscovered island of the Pacific. I 
laughed at this, and whispered Mr. Brummel that 
my lord probably bad hereditary reasons for his 
views. This came to his ears, and he never spoke 
to me after. Yet though I laughed, I inclined to 
his opinion. Sure some old travellers testify to 
having seen men with tails? Tell me what you 
think, Dr. Saunders ?” 

“Madam,” said Dr. Saunders, “I think they 
were traveller’s tales.” 

“To beg the question with a joke, sir, is not 
to answer it,” retorted the old lady, somewhat 
tartly. 

“But to answer it seriously, in the present 
stage of physiological science, is impossible.” 

“ Ah, well, I am no physiologist,” said Lady 
Symes ; “ but it’s my firm conviction that Adam 
and Eve had tails.” 

Now, as ill fortune would have it, there chanced 
at that moment to be a lull in the general con- 
versation, so that Lady Symes’s opinion upon this 
delicate prehistoric point was distinctly heard by 
the whole table. An awful silence followed. The 
ladies looked shocked ; Mr. Pennefeather looked 
scandalized ; Captain Bryce iaughed outright ; and 
Mrs. Pennefeather bit her lips lest she should 
follow suit. Then, as by common consent, every 
one began talking at once, and Adam and Eve 
were drowned in a sea of commonplaces. 

Lady Symes meanwhile went on chattering, not 
only to Dr. Saunders, but to all within a long 
range of speaking distance. 

“T saw you the other night at Grasslands, Mr. 
Fink,” she said—“ you and your wife. How late 
you arrived! And what a crush it was! I hate 
house-warmi ion’t you? However, I was one 
of the chosen few who dined; so L ought not to 
grumble. I managed to get intoa corner before the 
siege began, and-Jooked on in safety. How hand- 
some Lady Violet grows, but so frigid! She takes 
after her mother in that; the Jungfrau and the 
Mere de Glace, I call’em. Did you see Lord Ev- 
erton of Toffee? Oh yes, he was there, and with- 
out his bitter half. The poor man seemed to be 
enjoying his liberty. I had a long chat with him, 
and with the new dean. I don’t fancy the new 
dean. His opinions are like his clothes: they 
fit so badly that they must have been picked up 
at second hand. I’m no logician, but I hate a 
slovenly thinker. Mr. Pennefeather says noth- 
ing, but I'll warrant he loves the dean no better 
than I do,” 

“T beg your pardon, Lady Symes; I have no 
acquaintance whatever with the dean,” protested 
Mr. Pennefeather. 

“ But yoa have read his book, I presume, and 
that is enough. What do you think of the dean’s 
book, Dr. Saunders ?” 

“ Indeed, madam, I can not say. I tried to dip 
into it, but it was so dry that dipping was impos- 
sible.” 

“Dry! ‘Tis drier than the African desert. 
They say Moses had a copy of it in his pocket, 
and that was why the Red Sea divided. As for 
the critics, they have all taken to drinking since 
they reviewed it.” 

“T will take care never to offend Lady Symes, 
lest I should some day write a book,” said Coch- 
rane, in a whisper. 

Mrs. Pennefeather shrugged her shoulders. 

“Friend or foe,” she said, “it makes no dif- 
ference.” 

“ Does she cut your books up, then ?” 

“Outthem up! She makes microscopic mince- 
meat of them. But she can’t help it, you know, 
she’s so terribly smart !” 

“Tt is easy to be smart if one does not mind 
being spiteful,” said Cochrane ; “ and I’m not sure 
that all her ladyship’s good things are original.” 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A DUEL. 


Lapy Symes was one of those terrible people 
who can eat, talk, and listen at the same time; 
so she probably heard Horace Cochrane’s criti- 
cism upon herself. The ladies, at all events, had 
no sooner retired to the drawing-room—that is to 
say, to the studio—than she began questioning 
Mrs. Pennefeather as to the stranger who took 
her in to dinner, 

“In a government office, is he? Ah, well, you 
know, that’s not much. Those government of- 
fices nowadays are really little better than gen- 
teel idiot asylums, Your Mr. Cochrane, my dear, 
struck me as excessively shallow. But tell me 
something about yourself. Is the new book nearly 
ready, and what will be its title? Ah! everybody 
asks that question, don’t they? You are quite 
right not to answer it. But you write too fast, my 
dear, No author has any business to produce two 
novels a year.” 

“ But I don’t write for fame, dear Lady Symes,” 
said poor Mrs. Pennefeather. “I write for money; 
and such slight stories as mine are very easily 
written.” 

“Slight or not, you don’t want to write your- 
self out, do you? And you are writing yourself 
out as fast as your can you. I'ma 
stupid old woman, and I don’t know much about 
literature, but you may take my word for it, Mrs. 
Pennefeather, the author who scribbles off book 
after book, presuming on a little temporary pop- 





ularity, is a mere suicidal goose, who kills him- 
self for the sake of his own golden eggs.” 

Then, turning to the Countess Castelrosso : 

“You think a vast deal of authors in America, 
don’t you, madam? More than we do in this 
country, eh ?” 

The countess smiled her brilliant smile, and 
shot a mischievous glance at Mrs. Pennefeather. 

“Tf I say ‘yes,’ Lady Symes, I seem to exalt 
my countrymen at the expense of yours,” she re- 
plied. “But we do honor talent—especially liter- 
ary talent—very highly indeed. Our authors are 
our nobility. In aristocratic countries — over 
here, you know —you talk of the Republic of 
Letters. But we, who are republicans, recognize 
an Aristocracy of Letters. Perhaps that sounds 
odd to you, Lady Symes. You are not used to 
looking at talent in that way. But then your 
way is not our way; and your way, to an Amer- 
ican, is very odd indeed. It seems to us that 
you keep your clever people at arm’s- length, 
rather—as if they hadn’t been properly intro- 
duced, or as if you wanted to know about their 
fathers and grandfathers. I dare say I'm wrong; 
but that is our impression in America.” 

“We certainly don’t send a man out as Am- 
bassador to Paris or Berlin because he happens 
to have written a comic novel, or edited a news- 
paper,” said Lady Symes. 

“ Ah, no—of course not ; but then, you see, you 
are a + historic nation. You have your tra- 
ditional school of diplomacy—at the Foreign Of- 
fice, isn’t it, Lady Symes—one of the genteel idiot 
asylums you mentioned just now. We have noth- 
ing of that sort—no traditions, you know; not 
even so many idiot asylums as you have. But 
then we have no younger sons of noble birth to 
push through the world. That, of course, makes 
a difference.” 

And the fair American, as she said this, smiled 
most sweetly and innocently into Lady Symes’s 


‘ace. 

“T should hate a country in which every man 
was as as every other man—if not better,” 
said Lady Symes, looking at her somewhat askance, 

“T don’t suppose you would enjoy America, 
Lady Symes. The principle of universal equality 
would grate upon your—your sense of exquisite 
refinement, you know. You would find us want- 
ing in that hereditary urbanity which comes nat- 
ural to the English. But that is because we have 
no traditions. By-and-by, when we are older, 
and have traditions, we shall probably improve. 
These things come by cultivation, I suppose, like 
fruits. There was a time—wasn’t there ?—when 
the sloe and the crab-apple were your only English 
fruits, yet by dint of culture you have developed 
them into peaches and Ribstone pippins. Now 
we are in the crab-apple stage ; but we hope to 
be Ribstone pippins by-and-by. In the mean 
while, you know—in the absence of culture, and 
traditions, and idiot asylums—we look to what a 
man is, not to what his father and grandfather 
may have been. Perhaps we are not as particu- 
lar as we ought to be about introductions. That 
is a defect in our education. But we appreciate 
brains. With brains, a man may do anything in 
America. He may begin by keeping a dry-goods 
store—or even by writing a comic novel, Lady 
Symes—and end by becoming President of the 
United States.” 

The gentlemen had by this time come in; and 
as the majority had gravitated, according to a 
natural law, in the direction of the countess’s 
chair, she delivered this last little speech—with 
artless grace, and a look of angelic unconscious- 
ness—in the presence of a little audience. The 
smiles of this audience exceedingly aggravated 
Lady Symes, who was not used to being compli- 
mented on her refinement and courtesy, and who 
was unwise enough to lose her temper. 

“T have heard this sort of thing before,” she 
said, rudely. “ Brains, and equality, and all the 
rest of it; but I’m a stupid old woman, and I 
confess I don’t understand it. If you Americans 
think so much of brains, how is it you care so 
much for dollars? If you are republicans, why 
do you court the society of the great, and marry 
foreign titles? Your theory doesn’t square with 
your practice; to my thinking.” 

“Brains make dollars, and dollars are power, 
Lady Symes; so brains and dollars are to some 
extent synonymous terms,” replied the countess. 
“ And as regards the question of intermarriage” 
—here she smiled sweetly in Lady Symes’s 
face, and flirted her fan—* well, you see, we are 
such lovers of equality that we perhaps think only 
Europe’s best is guite good enough for us. I 
don’t mean to say that you might not, here and 
there, find an American who thinks more of mere 
rank than is consistent with republican princi- 
ples. I doubt not that such may be found, Lady 
Symes; but we are in the transition stage, you 
see—crab-apples aspiring to be Ribstone pippins. 
With more culture, and more idiot asylums, we 
shall get over these little weaknesses and back- 
slidings. Still, the backsliders are exceptions, 
and exceptions, you know, prove the rule. There 
may be Americans who are title-hunters and title- 
worshippers ; I admit the possibility. Just as I 
admit, for the sake of argument, that there may 
be English who are neither courteous nor refined. 
But then J have never met any of those dreadful 
English, Lady Symes; and I trust you may never 
meet any such wicked Americans.” 

And the Countess Castelrosso, having delivered 
this parting shaft, rose, gathering her laces to- 
gether, and with a graceful bend, which was half 
a bow and half a courtesy, glided away to the oth- 
er end of the room. 

Cochrane, in the mean while, had sought Mrs. 
Pennefeather, and claimed the fulfillment of her 
promise. 

“We are conveniently far off now,” he said, 
“and I am dying to know all about Mr. Fink and 
the fair American. Who is she? And why is 
she not plain Mrs. Fink ?” 

“ Because, like a good republican, she began 
by marrying a coronet,” 





“Mr. Fink being her second husband ?” 

“Mr. Fink being her second husband, Count 
Castelrosso was a very distinguished man—one 
of the Pope’s great officers of state—Chancellor, 
or Grand Chamberlain, or something ; and author 
of a learned book on Dante, which I dare say you 
know more about than I do. When he died, she 
went to visit her parents in America—that was 
about the time of the war with Mexico. I think 
she had relations in Texas. At all events, she 
joined the Ambulance Hospital at the seat of 
war, and there met Mr. Fink, who had gone out 
as a volunteer to fight for the Yankees,” 

“Gallant Mr. Fink! You are quite sure you 
are not extemporizing the plot of a novel, Mrs. 
Pennefeather ?” 

“Tf I were, I should tell you that he fell des- 
perately wounded, and owed his life to her care. 
But he only fell desperately in love. She refused 
him. He followed her all over Europe ; proposed 
to her in Constantinople, Vienna, St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, and Paris, and was accepted in London. 
They are very rich. He owns a large property 
here in the North, and she had two millions of 
dollars, and they are as happy as a prince and 
princess in a fairy tale.” 

“ A very pretty ending. I only wonder she did 
not fly at higher game than the Italian count— 
but perhaps she likes Rome. They have a reg- 
ular code de mariage, you know—these transat- 
lantic beauties. They graduate in matrimonial 
honors. England is their double-first—their prize 
of prizes. They love the substantial respectabil- 
ity of the British Peerage. France next, for the 
sake of Paris, which is their earthly paradise. 
Then Italy, because they are uncommonly fond of 
Rome. After Italy, Austria—Vienna being a 
mighty pleasant place in its way. Last of all, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, Madrid, Lisbon, and the 
lesser Continental fry.” 

“ Mr. Cochrane, that is cynical, and I don’t like 
it,” said Mrs. Pennefeather. ‘The Americans 
are the most warm-hearted people in the world; 
and you would make it appear that they marry for 
cold ambition only. No verdict could possibly be 
more unjust or more mistaken.” 

“T was not speaking of the nation,” replied 
Cochrane, “but of the pretty women; and pretty 
women are ambitious all the world over. As for 
your friend, she is quite charming, and I am half 
in love with her—though I fear Lady Symes is 
not of my way of thinking.” 

“Lady Symes is a spiteful old woman, and de- 
served all she got. Society is slavishly afraid of 
her, and she tramples upon it. It is well she 
should be silenced now and then.” 

The countess’s chair had by this time again 
become the centre of a little court, while Major 
and Mrs. Blewitt sang something about a gondola 
and moonlight, to which nobody listened. Pres- 
ently those who had farthest to drive began to 
say good-night. Among these were the Penne- 
feathers; for it was Saturday evening, and the 
curate had his own and his vicar’s Sunday work 
before him. 

“ You shall have the cloak to-morrow, my dear,” 
whispered the good-natured beauty, when Mrs. 
Pennefeather bade her good-night. “And don’t 
believe a word that old cat said to you about the 
danger of writing yourself out. Your last book 
was perfectly charming, and the next is sure to 
be still better. There’s my bad husband playing 
a rubber, and it is nearly eleven o’clock.” 

The game over, Mr. Fink left the card-table, 
Cochrane took his place, and soon the whist-play- 
ers were the only remaining guests. It now be- 
came a gentlemen’s party; and being all good 
players, they went on from rubber to rubber till 
long after midnight. Even then they lingered 
awhile, chatting over their punch and cigars ; and 
it was a long way into Sunday morning before 
James the stableman pocketed his ultimate half- 
crown, barred the yard gate, and heard the last 
faint sound of departing wheels die away in the 
distance. 

(T0 BE OCONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH BEDROOMS AND 
BED-LINEN. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


NGLISH bedrooms present a very different 
aspect to those of America, and this neces- 
sarily, because the interior arrangements of the 
houses are so much less convenient than ours that 
many more articles of furniture are used, produ- 
cing an air of coziness and comfort that the Eng- 
lish mistake for the real thing. Huge wash- 
stands and wardrobes have an ancestral look 
about them, but are not convenient. The bed- 
stead itself has quite a different appearance, being 
invariably a half-tester with full draped curtains, 
and a foot or two higher from the floor than ours, 
and usually of brilliantly polished brass instead 
of wood. 

The ordinary English bedroom is arranged as fol- 
lows: The bed, a handsome spring and hair-mat- 
tressed (sometimes, alas! feather-bedded) brass 
structure, stands with its head against the wall, 
the foot projecting into the room; around its feet 
sweeps a full valance ; and the half-tester, with its 
amply falling, gracefully festooned drapery, un- 
doubtedly makes it a more imposing object, car- 
rying the eye at once to the raison @étre of the 
room. The windows are fully draped to corre- 
spond, and a sofa and one or two easy-chairs show 
that the room is intended to be occupied by its 
owner at odd moments when rest and quiet are 
desirable. Filling up the largest space of blank 
wall stands a mighty wardrobe, seven or eight 
feet long and as high, divided into three compart- 
ments, each having a separate door, the middle 
one generally containing a full-length mirror. 
Across the window, if there be but one, or if two, 
between them, is placed the dressing-table. Of 
late this is sometimes in the duchesse style, a 
long mirror, with drawers on either side; but in 
most thoroughly English houses it is a long deal 





table, the edge curved in various shapes, and 
draped to match the bed, or with muslin and lace 
over colored cambric ; the mirror stands on top, 
and is usually draped to match the table. These 
tables are very pretty and cheap, as any carpen- 
ter can make the table, and it is easily made to 
look pretty by home fin No such union of 
drawers and glass as the American bureau is 
known in England, and their chest of drawers 
is the ugliest piece of furniture in their bed- 
rooms. By dint of having book-shelves fitted over 
it, and using the space in front of them to hold 
pretty ornaments and boxes, its stiffness can be 
somewhat relieved. The great double wash-stand, 
with top and back of blue or brown Minton tiles, 
its quaintly shaped toilette-ware of latest fashion, 
sparkling water bottles and glasses, and porcelain 
slop-jar and foot-tub standing beneath it, makes 
a very pretty bit of light and color in the room, 
though anything but an ble object in the 
eyes of an American wid te siuidance of hot 
and cold water at will. Lastly, the fire-place, with 
brass fenders and irons, tiled hearth, thick rug, 
and shelves and mirror above the brightly glow- 
ing fire, completes the room. 

The chief difference between a middle-class and 
an aristocratic bedroom lies in the wood of which 
the furniture is made, in the more or less brassi- 
ness of the bedstead, and in the material of which 
curtains and draperies are composed; the main 
outlines and the arrangement are the same. The 
furnishing of the bed, however, is now beginning 
to show great points of difference, the middle class 
purse not being usually long enough to keep up 
with aristocratic fancies, 

In the old days model housewives used to pride 
themselves upon the quantity and quality of the 
house-linen stored in their presses, handed down 
from mother to daughter, each adding to the stock. 
Many a long year ago this custom passed away, 
and a scantily adequate supply was purchased by 
a newly married couple, used, discarded, and re- 
placed again and again before the daughter’s day 
came. 

Fashion has now taken the matter in hand, 
and as everything in our modern houses must be 
superfluous, house-linen has at last received its 
turn, and no effort is spared to make it as ud"ly 
and elaborate as possible, and in esthetic houses 
each bed-chamber shows a distinct style of buau- 
ty of workmanship and delicacy of material. In 
some spare bed-chambers, when thrown open at 
dinners or balls for the use of ladies, the sheets 
and pillow-cases of the bed are of exquisite rose 
or pale blue washing silk, edged with full ruffies 
of costly lace or flat bands of old Italian point, 
monograms in a deeper shade of silk being worked 
on the corners. The coverlet varies, being some- 
times an eider-down in silk and lace, or of white 
velvet painted in water-colors, or of silken bro- 
cade or embossed velvet, matching the bed and 
window-hangings, edged with deep lace. A word 
in passing as to the position of the monogram: 
instead of being placed in the centre of the pil- 
low-case, it occupies the top right-hand angle, the 
letters slanting from the centre of the pillow to 
the corner, and is of an elongated shape, not broad 
or square. The latest night dresses bear an elab- 
orate cipher on the left breast, above, below, or 
upon a tiny handkerchief pocket, the cascades of 
lace now descending the entire length of the gar- 
ment having necessitated this new departure. The 
silken sheets spoken of are now a necessary part 
of the travelling outfit of our delicate élégantes, 
as well as white linen covers to button over sus- 
picious-looking foreign mattresses. 

Bed -linen proper is made of the very finest 
texture, and lavishly trimmed with embroidery 
and lace. Ready-made sheets of cambric, hem- 
stitched, are also to be bought. Many are scal- 
loped at the edge, some have bands of fine drawn- 
work, and the more costly have fine Madeira-work 
earried entirely around them. Upper sheets are 
often trimmed with insertion and lace. The pil- 
low-cases are still more elaborate, being of Valen- 
ciennes insertion and lace over silk, or having 
knots of pink or blue ribbon at the corners. 

The square pillows that have so long been used 
in America are but just beginning to supersede the 
old oblong shape in England. In fact, all the nov- 
elties in house comfort, such as baths, stationary 
wash-stands, speaking-tubes, dumb-waiters, etc., 
upon which the English people look with doubtful 
eyes, as being an innovation although an improve- 
ment, are but importations of things long consid- 
ered as necessities in even the smallest Ameri- 
can houses, 

Blankets scarce know themselves in the mod- 
ern craze for decoration: some are scalloped at 
the edge, and have a tiny sprig embroidered in 
each scallop ; some are edged with colored braids 
and Russian embroidery, or have broad bands of 
red or blue ribbon; others have bands of velvet 
or satin embroidered or painted, or with designs 
appliquéd upon them, 

Counterpanes are of every material and color, 
except Marseilles, crochet, or knitting. This gives 
great scope for home work, in crewel embroidery, 
painted satine, cretonne appliqué, etc., though one 
does not so soon tire of plainer styles, such as 
golden brown satin sheeting with a three-inch 
band of darker shade placed about three inches 
from the edge, which is hemmed up with invisible 
stitches. The color, of course, varies to suit the 
room. Another novelty in bed decoration is to 
place a strip of Indian matting at the head of the 
bed against the plain drapery which stretches at 
the back between the curtains. On this is hung 
any choice etching or favorite print. This does 
away with even the suspicion of an undecorated 
space being left in the room, and gives the artist- 
ic furnisher a feeling of well-deserved satisfaction. 

The harmless towel is also brought into promi- 
nence by being made a background for more em- 
broidery, and endless are the varieties of cross 
stitch patterns in red and blue that are applied to 
their befringed ends. The Russians always have 
one of these towels on every towel-horse—we, 
not to be behind the barbarians, have al/ embroid- 
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ered. At the back of the wash-stand is the so- 
called screen to prevent the splashing water-drops 
from staining the wall-paper. These are of vari- 
ous styles—embroidered and painted satin sheet- 
ing, or silk-lined muslin; but we think the pretti- 
est and most useful is a strip of Indian matting, 
bound with leather or braid, and matching the 
strip in front of the wash-stand. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresronpeEnr. | 


F we confine ourselves to examining the toi- 
lettes of the present day, as a whole, we must 
conclude that fashion is more complicated than 
ever as regards its general features, and more 
than ever overloaded in point of ornaments. 
Nevertheless, I believe that this judgment would 
be too arbitrary. There may be noted a certain 
lassitude and something like an aspiration to- 
ward the simple dresses of olden times, For in- 
stance, there are many linen dresses of the fol- 
lowing type: Corsage with belt, closing behind, 
and forming part of the skirt, the latter trimmed 
with two very deep flounces laid in extremely fine 
pleats. These flounces are set only on the front 
and side breadths of the skirt; the back breadth 
is without any trimming, being merely draped by 
means of a shirring on the wrong side of the skirt, 
which may be let out when the dress is to be laun- 
dried. Many thin woollen dresses are also made 
in this fashion; others appear to be set on a 
foundation of foulard, and the open sides part, 
and are caught together by bows of ribbon. For 
young girls the following toilette is particularly 
charming: Under-dress of light blue foulard (a 
complete under-dress, including waist and sleeves), 
over-dress of white muslin de laine, almost trans- 
parent, and opening behind from the neck to the 
bottom. The sides of this opening are h d 
rather wide, and are caught together at intervals 
by bows of pale blue brocaded ribbon. The over- 
dress, which is shorter than the under-dress, is 
finished with a broad hem all around, and pro- 
duces somewhat the effect of an infant’s long 
apron. The bottom of the under-dress is trimmed 
~ ‘th a flounce of pale blue foulard laid in very 
fine pleats. The sleeves of muslin de laine are 
slushed from top to bottom on the outside, and 
are trimmed with bows along this opening. This 
is simple, youthful, and pretty. 

Dresses of light wool designed for the summer 
are at present composed of three different mate- 
rials—plain wool, silk with polka dots, almonds, 
or designs of any kind brocaded or printed on a 

nd of the same color as the wool, and, lastly, 
plain Surah of the same shade as the latter. All 
this is amalgamated, entangled, and inextricable, 
consequently indescribable. But the spirit of the 
present fashion consists in this kind of mixture, 
which is found everywhere, even in the simplest 
house dresses. 

For summer carriage wear, ladies of extreme 
elegance will adopt long mantles, called dusters, 
of gray or felt-colored cachemire, lined through- 
out with crimson Surah, and having the shape of 
a pelisse very slightly gathered at the neck. The 
seam down the back opens over a large pleat of 
crimson Surah, trimmed with black lace and fringe 
of iridescent beads. The sleeves are gathered, 
and the mantle opens likewise from the sleeve 
down, on each side, over a similar large pleat of 
Surah, trimmed like that on the back. Such man- 
tles are also made of long India cachemire shawls, 
cutting them but once. 

The most striking features in the physiognomy 
of fashion are, as regards color, heliotrope in all 
its shades ; in regard to trimming, the shirring of 
waists and skirt fronts, that is to say, gathering 
their whole surface at regular and close inter- 
vals. As to ornaments, beads are seen in profu- 
sion, whether in trimmings, such as fringe and 
lace, or in embroidery on the material. For in- 
stance, on a piece of black brocade all the designs 
would be embroidered with black jet, or amber- 
colored, gold, or iridescent beads. Colored bro- 
cades are embroidered in the same fashion. Some- 
times the corsage only and some of the trimmings, 
as the revers, pockets, front of the skirt, are em- 
broidered in this wise; at others the whole dress 
is embroidered, and opens over a shirred petti- 
coat of plain satin. These ornaments and em- 
broideries produce effects of a hitherto unheard-of 
richness, As in the fairy tales, ladies now have 
dresses of the color of the sun, and covered with 
precious stones. In trimmings for dresses and 
bonnets all the shades of red are predominant. 
Moreover, there is allowed a freedom in the com- 
bination of colors which would become license if 
not restrained by good taste, which is never lost, 
even though some are found who deviate from its 
rules, Bonnets are trimmed with sprays of large 
red poppies tied with violet ribbons, pink and 
red placed in juxtaposition, blue and heliotrope— 
in a word, combinations of colors which formerly 
would have seemed to constitute unpardonable 
heresies, regarded by the rules of coloring. 

_ Inwrappings there are prepared for warm days 

small mantelets of black silk gauze, brocaded 
with mat designs, which are trimmed with fringe 
and galloon mixed with jet, and are the prettiest 
things imaginable. There will also be worn a 
large number of little capes made either of ruches 
of narrow black lace, or of a quantity of fringe 
mixed with jet or colored beads. Very simple 
toilettes, such as morning dresses and travelling 
costumes, are also completed by little capes, which 
do not reach below the shoulders, and are made 
of the same material as the dress. They are lined 
with silk of a different shade, generally red, and 
edged with a red piping (no other trimming), 
which is also seen in the trimmings of the dress, 
On the neck of the cape is set a large bow of the 
same color as the lining. 

Gentlemen’s dress has not endured any consid- 
erable change. The most important feature to 
be noted is the fashion of having the vest differ- 
ent from the pantaloons and from the overcoat, 








coat, or jacket, These vests will be white, or café 
au lait, or even grass green. Overcoats are made 
with four buttons, and do not come below the 
knee, The materials preferred are the diagonals 
and fancy cloths, Coats are made to outline the 
figure slightly in the back, and curve to the hips. 
They are trimmed with three buttons, and are 
made of fancy materials of dark shades, but chief- 
ly of light shades with a tinge of yellow. Checks 
are no longer used, but only invisible stripes and 
designs very faintly marked, of the kind known as 
chiné, Jackets are made principally of black di- 
agonal cloth, with four buttons, but the middle 
button only is intended for use. The fronts are 
cut away at the bottom. Vests are made with 
three buttons, very much open, and double-breast- 
ed, Hats are considerably lower than those of 
the last season, and the brims, which are not very 
wide, are but slightly rolled. The chaussure is 
composed of patent-leather shoes, with very broad, 
rather low heels, or else cloth boots with patent- 
leather tips. Socks are of linen thread or else 
silk, principally in dark shades, The favorite 
colors for the summer are violet and brown. As 
to cravats, there are still seen some plastrons, but 
only very few, and in light colors. Cravats of print- 
ed percale and batiste will be universally adopted 
for the summer season ; all the designs should be 
on a white ground. Undressed kid gloves will be 
little worn except for unpretentious morning and 
travelling costumes. The preference is for kid 
gloves with colored embroidery. 

With low shoes gaiters are always worn. For 
cool or rainy days these gaiters will be made of 
café au lait cloth. During the heated term white 
piqué gaiters are worn exclusively. 

For marriage ceremonies has been revived the 
black dress-coat, with black pantaloons it should 
be understood, white vest, white cravat—in a 
word, the well-known uniform, for a time replaced 
by the dress-coat of dark blue cloth with gilt metal 
buttons, Crush hat, which can be carried under 
the arm. EmmMe.inE RayMonp. 





THE RELIC VENDER. 
See illustration on double page. 

fa striking picture represents a phase of 

street life of daily occurrence in the Italian 
Tyrol. In this charming climate people live in 
the open air, taking their meals out-of-doors, and 
only going under shelter to sleep, or in rainy 
weather. The picture represents a table laid at 
the door of an inn, under the shadow of the sign 
of the Thirsty Lion, around which are gathered a 
mixed party of priests and Tyrolean hunters, the 
former of whom are engrossed in a friendly game 
of cards. Meanwhile citizens and peasants hurry 
up and down the street intent on their various 
avocations, a gypsy woman nurses her child in 
the lee of a van, and children hover round amus- 
ing themselves in watching the scene. In the 
background we see the dark cypresses and tow- 
ering tai haracteristic features of the 
landscape. The most prominent personage of 
the group is, however, the relic vender, with his 
stock of crucifixes, Madonnas, and rosaries, which 
he hopes to persuade the reverend father at the 
table to buy, or perhaps only to bless, in order to 
give it added value to the peasantry The priest 
listens benignantly to the story ; but, alas, his play 
is likely to suffer for his good-nature. While the 
eyes of the party are fixed on the images, his ad- 
versary seizes the opportunity slyly to look over 
his cards, and possess himself of knowledge that 
will probably enable him to win the game. The 
picture is a capital one, and we advise our readers 
to preserve it in their portfolios. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


_—, forty-six miles from Munich, in Up- 
per Bavaria, in a district chiefly inhabited 
by wood-carvers, lies the village of Oberammer- 

u—a place to which travellers in Europe dur- 
ing the coming season will be specially attract- 
ed. Between May 17 and September 26 the 
Oberammergau Passion Play—which has been 
performed every ten years since 1634—will be 
represented with all its pristine splendor. In 
1 a frightful plague invaded Oberammergau 
and the surrounding valley; and the mourning 
survivors | geen er themselves, in thankfulness 
for its final cessation, to represent the sufferings 
of Jesus every ten years, and this pledge they 
have faithfully kept. In 1790 miracle plays were 
generally prohibited for various moral or social 
reasons, but a special exception was made in re- 
gard to the ple of Oberammergau. The thea- 
tre in which the Pussion Play will be given this 
— will accommodate about 5000 persons. Per- 
1aps it would more properly be called an am- 
phitheatre, as, with the exception of the stage 
and the upper row of seats, it is open to the 
sky. The price of seats varies from one mark 
(about twenty-four cents in value) to eight. All 
the expenses are borne by the parish, and what- 
ever profits remain after paying expenses, and 
setting aside a reserve fund, are devoted to local 
charities. There are some fifteen or twenty 
— parts in the play; the instrumental 
chorus includes about thirty ; and over six hun- 
dred persons take part in the tableaux, some of 
them being little children not more than two or 
three years old. There are seventeen groups of 
types and tableaux, and much ingenuity is shown 
in the arrangement of these. The Old Testa- 
ment types, which precede the tableaux, are ex- 
plain by the chorus of singers. The dates 
fixed for these performances are chiefly on Sun- 
days. With the exception of two, the actors are 
the same as in 1870. One of the former inter- 
reters of the play has died; and the one who 
n 1870 took the part of the Virgin Mary has, ac- 
— to the strict ideas of the people, become 
disqualified for assuming it, in consequence of 
her marriage. This strange Passion Play was 
— first written by one of the Benedict- 
nes of Ettal—a monastery formerly near Ober- 
ammergau—although rewritten since. The li- 
bretto does not contain the music, and only 
gives the words of the chorus songs. 





During the first eight days of May there were 
59,576 visitors to the Metropolitan Museum of 





Art. And between er land May 8 there were 
no less than 206,946 visitors. This certainly in- 
dicates an appreciation of the Museum. 





An exchange says that a business man of this 
city recently saw a friend reading a French Tes- 
tament on the ferry-boat, and inquired when he 


found time to learn the lan . He replied 
that oe he wasted much time on cars and 
ferry-boats in reading newspapers, he bought a 


ge et manual of French, and within three years, 
n time spent on cars, stages, etc., had taught 
himself the language, and read several books. 





At the fifty-second anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Seamen’s Friend Society, held in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, it was stated that last year the 
society sent out 886 libraries on vessels carrying 
over 12,000 men, making a total of 6799 libraries 
sent out within twenty-two years. 





Mrs. Gladstone has received a note from thir- 
ty-eight Greek ladies in London, expressin 
their hearty good wishes for her husband’s wel- 
fare, a handsome basket of flowers accompany- 
ing the note. 





A shower of iron fell at Catania, Sicily, on 
March 29, continuing for several hours. The 
meteoric dust, which was accompanied with 
rain, contained fragments of iron of many shapes 
and sizes, which were readily attracted by the 
magnet. 





The Court Journal has the following item, 
which we truly hope is a libel upon San Fran- 
cisco and her would-be teachers. A candidate 
for a teacher’s position in San Francisco sent in 
the other day a remarkable examination paper. 
She was asked to spell the following words, and 
give their definition: Vacillation, rag oo 
antediluvian, aphorism, bivouac, codicil, hallu- 
cination, inveigle. She spelled and defined them 
as follows: ‘‘ Vassilation, the act of being a vas- 
sil; hyerogliphics (correct definition); antedi- 
luvian, the art of we down before, as it 
were; alphorism, a rising beforehand ; bivouac 
(was unable to define); codissel, relating to a 
code, Jaw, or rule; hallusenation, a strange 
loosening or separation, as it were; inveigle, 
somewhat strange, unnatural.”’ 





A society called ‘‘ The New Charity” has been 
in successful operation for two years in Phila- 
delphia. The fundamental idea is to help the 
needy to help themselves, instead of giving them 
money, food, or clothing. There are about one 
thousand philanthropic ladies included in the 
district visitors, whose purpose is not only to 
learn the condition of the poor and relieve tem- 
porary distress, but to prove useful friends by 
encouraging those who are needy, stimulating 
their self-respect, and aiding them to find ways 
of earning their own pte Be honest work, even 
if that work is not of the kind to which they are 
accustomed, or what they would desire. The 
members of the society endeavor to rescue the 
poor from mendicancy by showing them how 
much more self-respecting it is to dig than to 
beg, to wash than to receive alms. It is stated 
that by the labors of this ‘‘ New Charity” the 
city’s appropriation for the out-door poor has 
been reduced many thousands of dollars. 





A large collection of fossils has been recently 
purchased of a Cincinnati gentleman for the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, better known as the Agassiz Mu- 
seum. 





It is said that the name “State,” as applied 
to rooms on steamers, originated from the fact 
that a certain Western steamboat captain called 
the rooms in his boat after the States in the 
Union—Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
ete. 





The infant son of the Burmese King Theebau 
has just died of small-pox. Vast sums of money 
were expended upon this boy, who was rocked 
in a golden cradle, incrusted with diamonds and 
precious stones. But all this did not keep away 
disease and death. ae has been 80 prev- 
alent in Burmah that 15,000 persons are reported 
to have died from it, 10,000 of whom are young 
children. 





May-day was anything but mild. Winter 
wraps were not only comfortable, but very need- 
ful in this vicinity. Snow was reported from 
Canada on April 30. But on May 10 the ther- 
mometer recorded 86° in this city. 





An epitaph in a cemetery in France thus min- 
gles grief and business: ‘“ Here lies Madame Ber- 
trand, wife of M. Bertrand, marble-cutter. This 
monument is a specimen of his work: cost, 1500 
francs.”” 





Foretold thunder-showers have been post- 
poned several times this month “on account of 
the weather.” 





In a recent number of the Youth’s Companion, 
““H. H.” gives some valuable information to in- 
valids who may be thinking of seeking health in 
Colorado. In her opinion, the climate of Colo- 
rado is not specifically curative, but in the ear- 
lier stages of consumption it arrests the disease 
so long as the patient remains there. Asthma 
is nearly always relieved in Colorado, and the 
dry air and sunshine are a marvellous tonic for 
those suffering from general debility and pros- 
tration. But those who have any form of heart- 
disease, or any tendency to it, would be serious- 
ly injured by the rarefied air of that section of 
the country. Some nervous persons, also, are, 
from reasons little understood as yet, unable to 
sleep well there. 

In Colorado there are many inconveniences 
which an invalid must encounter. The hotels 
and boarding-houses, as a rule,are poor. There 
is good food in the markets, but the art of cook- 
ing has by no means reached a high standard. 
The chances for obtaining employment in Colo- 
rado, unless one can use his muscles vigorously 
in manual labor, are very slender; there is little 
demand for brain-work or accomplishments. 
Out-door life is what will benefit the consump- 
tive invalid; and if he is a lover of nature, and 
has strength enough, and pecuniary means, he 
will find sufficient amusement. But those who 
are very feeble will be likely to suffer for the 
loss of accustomed comforts and luxuries, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L, A. M.—Checked Cheviot at 60 cents to $1 a yard is 
being made up for travelling dresses for the summer. 
The design is a surtout and a plain full skirt, or else 
with kilt pleats. Pipe it with red on pleats and sur- 
tout. 

Suvpiiorry.—It will certainly be pleasanter for a lady 
going alone to a hotel to send for a clerk and let him 
register her name, This formality is unnecessary if a 
room is not taken. 

M. A.—All letters of condolence should be acknowl- 
edged after a reasonable delay. 

Lover or tHe Bazan.—Consult the book called The 
Ugly Girl Papers, which will be sent you from this of- 
fice by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. 

Q. K. X.—Black would be most suitable for the foun- 
dation of the chair stripe. 

Tossry.—Filling or flous silk is used chiefly for work- 
ing the background of embroidery. Tent stitch is the 
same as half-polka stitch, which you will find described 
in Bazar No. 27, Vol. Il. Back numbers of the Bazar 
will be furnished you at the same price as the current 
numbers, 10 cents each. 

M. E. O.—The manner of transferring embroidery 
designs to the material was described in the corre- 
spondents’ column of Bazar No.3, Vol. IX. Theshade 
réséda is a grayish-green. 

A. L. W.—We can give you no further information 
than that contained in the Bazar on the subject. The 
scallops are worked in connection with the centre fig- 
ure, The material is a kind of linen divided into 
squares like canvas. Bazar indexes will be sent you 
from this office on receipt of postage. 

Artiantio Lapy.—The handkerchief dresses need no 
extra trimming, as their borders with pleatings of the 
same are sufficient. The illustration will show this to 
you. If you have not the regular handkerchiefs for 
making your dress, and wish to use that pattern for 
other ginghams, percales, or lawns, use white Ham- 
burg embroidery. Read about black grenadine dresses 
in Bazar No. 19, Vol. XIII. White lawn dresses will 
be made with a pleated short skirt, short over-skirt, 
and basque. 

N. E. B.—Put knife-pleatings of bunting on the low- 
er skirts, with pipings and shirred satin on the over- 
dress. 

Buanoue.—If you double your satin to form a piping, 
it will look well to trim a pale blue or cream white 
bunting dress. Your lace will trim blue linen very 
well, but is not especially stylish now. 

Mas. B.—Wash dresses for little girls of five years are 
made with a pleated sacque waist, a Spanish flounce 
gathered, or else a kilt-pleated flounce and sash. Use 
pattern illustrated in the Children’s Wardrobe, Bazar 
No, 20, Vol. XIII. There is no agency for Bazar cut 
paper patterns in San Francisco. Send to this office 
for them. Turbans will be worn by young ladies, 
whether married or single. 

Mas. P. L. C.—An infant's complete wardrobe is illus- 
trated in Bazar Nos. 82 and 34 of Vol. XI. The pat- 
terns will cost you 50 cents, and the papers 20 cents, 

M. A. E.—Blue flannel sailor suits will be worn this 
summer by girls of eight or ten years. The pattern 
should have a blouse and full skirt, either shirred or 
pleated. 

Mars. M. MacD.—The pattern of the Black Silk Dress 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XTII., will be nice 
for asummer silk. You will have sufficient for trim- 
ming... If the silk is of light quality, line the skirt with 
paper-muslin. Gather the ruffles instead of pleating 
them, and if youn have enough, double them instead of 
binding. Get some beaded black or blue buttons, or 
else some blue-tinted pearl. 

Emuma.—The full round skirt may be either shirred 
of pleated at top. It has not a “‘shirring near the bot- 
tom.” You may trim it with three tiny ruffles, either 
gathered or pleated, or else, if you prefer, leave it en- 
tirely plain. The Robespierre coat tails will be nicest 
if lined through with satin or with low-priced twilled 
silk. 

Mrs. H.—It is necessary that the skirt to which the 
train is buttoned be shaped precisely by the skirt pat- 
tern that goes with the train. Combine plain silk with 
your seeded silk pattern, and use brocaded silk or else 
elaborate jet trimmings with your gros grain. 

E. A. B.—Your sample is plain canvas grenadine. 

J. A. 8.—The quantity of material required is always 
stated in the description that accompanies the cut pa- 
per patterns sold by the Bazar. 

A Sussortwer.—The Black Silk Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIL, is the pattern you 
want. 

Mrs. J. W. B.—Get polka-dotted silk to combine 


with your black cashmere, and use either the Combi- 
nation Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 10, 
Vol. XIIL., or else the Black Silk Suit pattern in No. 9. 


For your black trained silk you might use the Flowing 
Train illustrated in Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIII., or else the 
pattern of the Short Suit with Train Buttoned On. 
For your boy get a lace turban. 

An Op Sussoriser.—Your brown silk will be styl- 
ish if made up with an over-dress of écru ponge? illumi- 
nated with red, or with lighter brown or écru bunting, 
or else one of the coachmen’s drab woollen surtouts for 
ap over-dress. 

A Sunscrmre.—‘ P. P. C.” placed at the lower right- 
hand corner of a visiting-card signifies pour prendre 
congé, or to take leave. 

M. L. H.—The gentleman should, of course, call for 
the lady whom he is to escort, no matter by whom the 
carriage is ordered. 

Gyrsy.—A lady should in some way acknowledge 
the receipt of a Christmas or Easter card. Whether a 
lady may send them first to a gentleman depends on 
the intimacy of their acquaintance. 

M. E. C.—Tea is served at the same time with other 
refreshments at a “high tea.” 

A. B. C.—A having made a party call on B, the next 
call should be made by the latter. 

Mrs. M.—Directions for staining wood were given 
in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XI. 

Mary H., ann Orners.—As a rule, all invitations 
should be promptly acknowledged. 

Mars. F. C. S.—The answers to your questions are al- 
most self-evident. Saucers are always used with tea- 
cups ; tea-biscuits are usually spread; tables may be 
of any convenient size; and you can provide whatever 
light refreshments you choose for a five-o’clock tea. 

L. E. 8.—Egleston’s Villages and Village Life and 
Holly’s Modern Dwellings, published by Harper & 
Brothers, furnish valuable information concerning the 
building and decoration of country and city dwellings. 

L. J. C.—Seal brown silk will trim écru prettily, and 
for young ladies’ dresses it would be well to illuminate 
it with dark red satin facings and pleatings. For your 
own dress use the striped silk in straight pleatings. 

Breton lace is used with such dresses. We have given 
cut paper patterns lately suitable for girls of three and 
of ten years, Hoop-skirts are not worn by fashionable 
women, 
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SUNRISHE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avrnor or “A Prrrorss or Toure,” “A DavGuTer 


or Hern,” “Tur Strange ADVENTURES OF A 
Puagron,” “ Maoxrop or Dang,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XL. 
A COMMISSION. 


Wnue Ferdinand Lind looked out next day from 
the window of his hotel, it was not at all the Ven- 
ice of chromo-lithography that lay before him. 
The morning was wild, gray, and gloomy, with a 
blustering wind blowing down from the north; 
the broad expanse of green water ruffled and 
lashed by continual squalls ; the sea-gulls wheel- 
ing and dipping over the driven waves; the dingy 
masses of shipping huddled along the wet and de- 
serted quays; the long spur of the Lido a thin 
black line between the green sea and the purple 
sky; and the domed churches over there, and the 
rows of tall and narrow and crumbling palaces 
overlooking the canals nearer at hand, all alike 
dismal and bedraggled and dark. 

When he went outside he shivered ; but at all 
events these cold damp odors of the sea and the 
rainy wind were more grateful than the mustiness 
of the hotel. But the deserted look of the place ! 
The gondolas, with their hearse-like coverings on, 
lay empty and untended by the steps, as if wait- 
ing for a funeral procession. The men had tak- 
en shelter below the archways, where they form- 
ed groups, silent, uncomfortable, sulky. The few 
passers-by on the wet quays hurried along with 
their voluminous black cloaks wrapped round 
their shoulders, and hiding most of the mahogany- 
colored faces. Even the plague of beggars had 
been dispersed ; they had slunk away shivering 
into the foul-smelling nooks and crannies. There 
was not a soul to give a handful of maize to the 
pigeons in the Place of St. Mark. 

But when Lind had got round into the Place, 
what was his surprise to find Calabressa having 
his breakfast in the open air at a small table in 
front of a café/ He was quite alone there; but 
he seemed much content. In fact, he was laugh- 
ing heartily all to himself at something he had 
been reading in the newspaper open before him. 

“ Well,” said Lind, when they had exchanged 
salutations, “this is a pleasant sort of morning 
for one to have one’s breakfast outside.” 

“ My faith,” said Calabressa, “if you had taken 
as many breakfasts as I have shut up in a hole, 
you would be glad to get the chance of a mouth- 
ful of fresh air. Sit down, my friend.” 

Lind glanced around, and then sat down. 

“My good friend Calabressa,” he said, pres- 
ently, “for one connected as you are with certain 
persons, do you not think now that your costume 
is a little conspicuous? And then your sitting 
out here—in broad daylight—” 

“ My friend Lind,” said he, with a laugh, “T am 
as safe here as if I were in Naples, which I be- 
lieve to be the safest place in the world for one 
not in good odor with the authorities. And if 
there was a risk, would I not run it to hear my 
little nightingale over there when she opens the 
casements? Ah! she is the most charming Ro- 
sina in the world.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Lind. “I am not speaking of 
you. But—the others. The police must guess 
you are not here for nothing.” 

“Oh, the others? Rest assured. The police 
might as well try to put their finger on a globule 
of quicksilver. It is but three days since they 
left the Piazza del Popolo, Torre del Greco. To- 
morrow, if their business is finished to-night, they 
will vanish again, and I shall be dismissed.” 

“If their business is finished,” repeated Lind, 
absently. “ Yes, but I should like to know why 
they have summoned me all the way from Eng- 
land. They can not mean—” 

“ My dear friend Lind,” said Calabressa, “ you 
must not look so grave. Nothing that is going 
to happen is worth one’s troubling one’s self 
about. It is the present moment that is of con- 
sequence; and at the present moment I have a 
joke for you. You know Armfeldt, who is now 
at Berne: they had him. tried only four times in 
Berlin, and there was only a little matter of nine 
years’ sentence against him. Listen.” 

He took up the Osservatore, and read out a 
paragraph stating that Dr. Julius Armfeldt had 
again been tried in conte iam, an t d 
to a further term of two years’ imprisonment for 
seditious writing. Further, the publisher of his 
latest pamphlet, a citizen of Berne, had likewise 
been sentenced in his absence to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. 

“ Do they think Armfeldt will live to be a cen- 
tenarian, that they keep heaping up those sen- 
tences against him? Or is it as another induce- 
ment for him to go back to his native country 
and give himself up? It is a great joke, this 
childish proceeding; but a government should 
not declare itself impotent. It is like the Aus- 
trians when they hanged you and the others in 
effigy. Now I remember, the little Natalushka 
was grieved that she was not born then; for she 
wished to see the spectacle, and to have killed 
the people who insulted her father.” 





“T am afraid it is no joke at all,” Lind said, 
What 


gloomily. “ Those Swiss people are craven. 

¢an you expect from a nation of hotel waiters? 
They cringe before every bully in Europe. You 
will find that if Bismarck insists, the Federal 
Council will expel Armfeldt from Switzerland di- 
rectly. No, the only safe refuge nowadays for 
the reformers, the protestants, the pioneers, of 
Europe, is En, and the ish do not know 
it. They do not think of it, ey are 80 accus- 
tomed to freedom that they believe that is the 
only possible condition, and that other nations 
must necessarily enjoy it. When you talk to 
them of tyranny, of political persecution, they 
laugh. They can not understand such a thing 








existing. They fancy it ceased when Bomba’s 
dungeons were opened.” 

“ For my part,” said Calabressa, lighting a cig- 
arette, and calling for a small glass of cognac, 
“T am content with Naples.” 

“ And the protection of pickpockets.” 

“My friend,” said the other, coolly, “if you re- 
fer to the most honorable the association of the 
Camorristi, I would advise you not to speak too 
loud.” 

Calabressa rose, having settled his score with 
the waiter. ; 

“ Allons !” said he. “‘ What are you going to do 
to-day ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Lind, discontentedly. 
“May the devil fly away with this town of Ven- 
ice! I never come here but it is either freezing or 
suffocating.” 

“ You are in an evil humor to-day, friend Lind; 
you have caught the English spleen. Come, I 
have a little business to do over at Murano; the 
breeze will do you good. And I will tell you the 
story of my escape.” 

The time had to be passed somehow. Lind 
walked with his companion along to the steps, 
descended, and jumped into a gondola, and pres- 
ently they were shooting out into the turhulent 
green water that the wind drove against the side 
of the boat in a succession of sharp shocks. Seat- 
ed in the little funereal compartment, they could 
talk without much fear of being heard by either 
of the men; and Calabressa began his tale. It 
was not romantic. It was simply a case of brib- 
ery; the money to effect which had certainly not 
come out of Calabressa’s shallow pockets. In the 
midst of the story—or at least before the end of 
it—Lind said, in a low voice, 

“Calabressa, have you any sure grounds for 
what you said about Zaccatelli ?” 

His companion glanced quickly outside. 

“ Tt is you who are now indiscreet,” he said, in an 
equally low voice. “But yes; I think that is the 
business. However,” he added, in a gayer tone, 
“what matter? To-day is not to-morrow; to- 
morrow will shift for itself.” And therewith he 
continued his story, though his listener seemed 
singularly preoccupied and thoughtful. 

They arrived at the island, got out, and walked 
into the court-yard of one of the smaller glass- 
works. There were one or two of the workmen 
passing ; and here something occurred that seem- 
ed to arrest Lind’s attention. 

“What, here also ?” said he, in a low voice. 

“ Every one; the master included. It is with 
him I have to do this little piece of business. 
Now you will be so good as to wait for a short 
time, will you not ?—and it is warm in there; I 
will be with you soon.” 

Lind walked into the large workshop, where 
there were a number of people at work all round 
the large circular covered caldron, the various 
apertures into which sent out fierce rays of light 
and heat. He walked about, seemingly at his 
ease; looking at the a tices experimenting ; 
chatting to the workmen. And at last he asked 
one of these to make for him a little vase in opal- 
escent glass, that he could take to his daughter 
in England; and could he put the letter N on it 
somewhere? It was at least some occupation 
watching the quick and dexterous handling under 
which the little vase grew into form, and had its 
decoration cleverly pinched out and its tiny bits 
of color added. The letter N was not very suc- 
cessful; but then Natalie would know that her 
father had been thinking of her at Venice. 

This excursion, at all events, tided over the 
forenoon ; and when the two companions return- 
ed to the wet and disconsolate city, Calabressa 
was easily persuaded to join his friend in some 
sort of mid-day meal. After that the long-haired 
albino-looking person took his leave, having ar- 
ranged how Lind was to keep the assignation for 
that evening. 

The afternoon cleared up somewhat, but Ferdi- 
nand Lind seemed to find it dull enough. He went 
out for an aimless stroll through some of the nar- 
row back streets, slowly making his way amongst 
the crowd that poured along these various ways. 
Then he returned to his hotel, and wrote some let- 
ters. Then he dined early; but still the time did 
not seem to pass. He resolved on getting through 
an hour or so at the theatre. 

A gondola swiftly took him away through the 
labyrinth of small and gloomy canals, until at 
length the wan orange glare shining out into the 
night showed him that he was drawing near one 
of the entrances to the Fenice. If he had been 
less preoccupied, less eager to think of nothing 
but how to get the slow hours over, he might 
have noticed the strangeness of the scene before 
him: the successive gondolas stealing silently up 
through the gloom to the palely lit stone steps, 
the black coffins appearing to open, and then fig- 
ures in white and scarlet opera cloaks getting out 
into the dim light to ascend into the brilliant 
glare of the theatre staircase. He, too, followed, 
and got into the place assigned tohim. But this 
spectacular display failed to interest him. He 
turned to the bill to remind him what he had to 
see. The blaze of color on the stage, the various 
combinations of movement, the resounding music, 
all seemed part of a dream; and it annoyed him 
somehow. He rose and left. 

The intervening time he spent chiefly in a café 
close by the theatre, where he smoked cigarettes 
and appeared to read the newspapers. en he 
wandered away to the spot appointed for him to 
meet a particular gondola, and arrived there half 
an hour too soon. But the gondola was there 
also. He jumped in, and was carried away through 
the silence of the night. 

When he arrived at the door, which was open- 
ed to him by Calabressa, he had contrived to throw 
off, by a strong effort of will, any appearance of 
anxiety. He entered and sat down, saying only, 

“Well? What news?” 

Calabressa laughed slightly, and went to a cup- 
board, and brought forth a bottle and two small 
glasses. 





“Tf you were Zaccatelli,” he said, “I would say 
to you, ‘ My Lord,’ or ‘ Your Excellency,’ or what- 
ever they call those flamingoes with the: bullet 
heads, ‘I would advise you to take a little drop 
of this very excellent cognac, for you are about to 
hear something, and you will need steady nerves,’ 
Meanwhile, Brother Lind, it is not forbidden to 
you and me to havea glass. The Council provide 
excellent liquor.” 

“Thank you, I have no need of it,” said 
Lind, coldly. “What do you mean about Zac- 
catelli ?” 

“This,” said the other, filling himself out a 
glass of the brandy, and then proceeding to pre- 
pare a cigarette. “If the moral sense of. the 
country, too long outraged, should determine to 
punish the Starving Cardinal, I believe he will 
get a good year’s notice to prepare for his doom. 
You perceive? What harm does sudden death 
toa man? It is nothing. A moment of pain; 
and you have all the happiness of sleep, indiffer- 
ence, forgetfulness. That is no punishment at 
all: do you perceive ?” 

Calabressa continued, airily : 

“People are proud when they say they do not 
fear death. The fools! What has any one to 
fear in death? -To the poor it means no more 
hunger ; no more imprisonment ; no more cold and 
sickness ; no more watching of your children when 
they are suffering, and you can not help: to the 
rich it means no more triumph of rivals, and envy, 
and jealousy ; no more sleepless nights and ennui 
of days; no more gout and gravel, and the despair 
of growing old. Death! It is the great eman- 
cipation. And people talk of the punishment of 
death !” 

He gave a long whistle of contempt. 

“ But,” said he, with a smile, “it.is a little bit 
different if you have to look forward to your 
death on a certain fixed day. Then you begin to 
overvalue things—a single hour of life becomes 
something.” 

He added, in a tone of affected condolence : 

“Then one wouldn’t wish to cause any poor 
creature to say his last adieux without some 
preparation. And in the case of a cardinal, is a 
year too little for repentance? Oh, he will put 
it to excellent use.” 

“Very well, very well,” said Ferdinand Lind, 
with an impatient frown gathering over the shag- 
gy eyebrows. “But I want to know what I have 
to do with all this?” 

“ Brother Lind,” said the other, mildly, “if the 
Secretary Granaglia, knowing that I am a friend 
of yours, is so kind as to give me some hints of 
what is under discussion, I listen, but I ask no 
questions. And you—I presume you are here 
not to protest, but to obey.” 

“Understand me, Calabressa: it was only to 
you as a friend that I spoke,” said Lind, gravely. 
And then he added, “The Council will not find, 
at all events, that I am recusant.” 

A few minutes afterward the bell rang, and 
Calabressa jumped to his feet, while Lind, in 
spite of himself, started. Presently the portiére 
was drawn aside, and the little sallow-complex- 
ioned man whom he had seen on the previous 
evening entered the room. On this occasion, 
however, Calabressa was motioned to withdraw, 
and immediately did so. Lind and the stranger 
were left together. 

“T need searcely inform you, Brother Lind,” 
said he, in a slow and matter-of-fact way, “ that 
I am the authorized spokesman of the Council.” 

As he said this for a moment he rested his 
hand on the table. There was on the forefinger 
a large ring, with a red stone in it, engraved. 
Lind bowed acquiescence. 

“Calabressa has no doubt informed you of the 
matter before the Council. That is now decided ; 
the decree has been signed. Zaccatelli dies with- 
in a year from this day. The motives which have 
led to this decision may hereafter be explained 
to you, even if they have not already occurred to 
you; they are motives of policy, as regards our- 
selves and the progress of our work, as well as 
of justice.” 

Ferdinand Lind listened, without response. 

“Tt has further been decided that the blow be 
struck from England.” 

“ England !” was the involuntary exclamation. 

“Yes,” said the other, calmly. “To give full 
effect to such a warning, it must be clear to the 
world that it has nothing to do with any private 
revenge or low intrigue. Assassination has been 
too frequent in Italy of late. The doubting through- 
out the world must be convinced that we have 
agents everywhere, and that we are no mere local 
society for the revenging of private wrongs.” 

Lind again bowed assent. 

“ Further,” said the other, regarding him, “ the 
Council charge you with the execution of the de- 

ree » 


. Lind had almost expected this; he did not 
inch. 

“ After twelve months’ grace granted, you will 
be prepared with a sure and competent agent 
who will give effect to the decree of the Council; 
failing such a one, the duty will devolve on 
your own shoulders.” 

“On mine !” he was forced to exclaim. “Sure- 
1 tae? ? 

“Do you forget,” said the other, calmly, “ that 
sixteen years ago your life was forfeited, and 
given back to you by the Council ?” 

“So I understood,” said Lind. “But it was 
not my life that was given me, then ?—only the 
lease of it till the Council should claim it again ? 
However !” 

He drew himself up, and the powerful face 
was full of decision. 

“Tt is well,” said he. “I do not complain. 
If I exact obedience from others, I too obey. 
The Council shall be served.” 

“Further instructions shall be given you. 
Meanwhile the Council once more thank you for 
your attendance. Farewell, Brother !” 

“ Farewell, Brother !” 

When he had gone, and the bell again rung, 





Calabressa re-appeared. Lind was too proud a 
man.to betray any concern. 

“Tt is as you told me, Calab ” said he, 
carelessly, as his friend proceeded to light him 
down the narrow staircase.  “ And I am charged 
with the execution of their vengeance. Well; 
I wish I had been present at their deliberations, 
that is all. This deed may answer so far as the 
Continental countries are concerned; but so far 
as England is concerned, it will undo the work 


of years.” 

“What! England!” exclaimed Calabressa, 
lightly—“ where they blow up a man’s house 
with gunpowder, or dash vitriol in his face, if he 
works for a shilling a day less wages ?—where 
they shoot landlords from behind hedges if the 
rent is raised ?—where they murder policemen in 
the open street, to release political prisoners ? 
No, no, friend Lind; I can not believe that.” 

“ However, that is not my business, Calabressa. 
The Council shall be obeyed. Iam glad to know 
you are again at liberty. When you come to Eng- 
land you will see how your little friend Natalie 
has grown.” 

“Give a kiss from me to the little Natalushka,” 
said he, cheerfully ; and then the two parted. 

(ro BE conTINUED.] 





THE SECRET. 


WISH I could tell you—I do wish I could! I 

hate to have a secret; it burns, like money in 
my pocket. It’s an unnatural thing, anyway. One 
wants sympathy: if it’s a gloomy secret, some- 
body to be gloomy with; and if it’s a glad one, 
somebody to be glad with; somebody to talk it 
all over with, to make much or little of it with, 
to conjecture concerning it, its beginning and its 
end, to dwell upon it and gloat over it: how in 
the world is one going to enjoy anything-all by 
one’s self! If I’m eating a peach, I want some- 
body to have part of it, to know how luscious it 
is; and I wouldn’t give a sixpence for a coach and 
four unless there were somebody by to see me rid- 
ing. So I say to myself, what’s the use of know- 
ing it if you’re not to speak, or look, or wink, if 
you’re to be no wiser than other people, and let 
nobody see that you are? And as for me, I am 
always blushing, and my tongue is tripping, and 
Tm sure to be on the point of betraying the whoie 
thing by something I say, and clapping my hand 
on my mouth like a silly child. 

Still, although it’s nervous and anxious work, I 
can keep a secret if I try, or else when he—I mean 
she—at least I mean I shouldn't have been trust- 
ed with it if I couldn't. Some people are so im- 
— with a secret, and go about as if they 

enough to hang the rest of the world. But 
I never am; I only long to tell it; and I do so 
want to tell you this one. But there—I promised I 
wouldn’t breathe it, and a promise is a promise, 
you know. 

I suppose I wouldn’t care half so much to tell 
if it were only a commonplace affair, if there 
were no romance about it all. But there is. Some 
people are so fond of romance—our Romaine 
is; and I don’t believe that anything could have 
pleased her half so much that happened in the reg- 
ular, ex way. Our Romaine always was so 
full of fancies and ideals, and when there’s any- 
thing romantic going, it always falls to her lot. 
Don’t you think she’s a beauty? I do: so tall, 
so beautifully made, so ious, such hair—such 
soft fragrant hair—such eyes like jewels, and her 
skin so like a tea-rose! I don’t believe any of 
those famous beauties that you read about can 
hold a candle to her—that I don’t! I always won- 
dered why she didn’t take some one of her lovers, 
although I knew, too, or thought I did; for she 
was just as lovely ten years ago, when she came 

school at seventeen—the very day 
those dreadful soldiers came, you recollect—as she 
is to-day. She had been gone so long—four years 
—that everything about the place was just as 
sweet and strange to her as if it were a kingdom 
she had just come into; and she was going round, 
looking at this and exclaiming at that, caressing 
the creatures, which knew her, every one of them, 
even to the just rejoicing in everything ; 
and I, a little six-year-old worshipper, was follow- 
ing her in adoration, with the peacock following 
me; when all at once the lawn was crowded with 
soldiers, and the yard was full of foragers, and 
the horses, Romaine’s own Gulnare, and mam- 
ma’s, were being led away, and all the cows 
were lowing, and the pigs were squealing, and 
the fowl were cackling, as those wretches took 
possession ; and some were building fires in the 
yard, and the rest were swarming into the house. 
And they were in the china closet, ravaging the 
store-room, were in the bedrooms, in the ward- 
robes, and a parcel of them had poor mamma in 
a corner, and had torn away her shawl, and one 
was flourishing her cap on the point of his bay- 
onet, and Romaine had sprung into the midst of 
them, threatening them with a wild fury, when 
suddenly a voice rang over the uproar, a terrible 
commanding voice, somebody strode through the 
throng, and seizing by the shoulder first one and 
then a of the men who had cornered mam- 
ma and Romaine, flung them on this side and on 
that, and in one moment silence fell, and man by 
man they slunk away, and presently they were 
tumbling down the stairs, and marching out of 
the hall by files ; and the officer who had wrought 
the change—a tall, slender young fellow, of whom 
one could see little but the eyes blazing like wild- 
fire, for the torn and dropping visor of his cap, 
and for the brown beard covering his brown face, 
and the smears of smoke and powder—put mam- 
ma’s shawl about her shoulders, bowed low to 
Romaine, and took me in his arms a moment 
and looked at me, and set me down again, and 
was age, or when Romaine ran forward, and 
caught his hand, and began to pour out a torrent 
of thanks. He turned and smiled. “I deserve 
no thanks,” he said. And then, half hesitating 
a single instant, he raised Romaine’s hand, that 
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still forgetfully held his, and it to his 
lips, and was gone. Mae cll ad divekons 
diamond on his hand, whose stones made a tiny 
crest, took my baby eye, so, that I always remem- 
bered it. _ But as I turned to | —oh, he 
she looked then! I've never seen ar 
beautiful ren he blushes 
and I’ve t, as I rem it, that just: 
so Eve might gi per hen she woke anc 
looked upon the wo re her. And he turn- 
ed in the door and saw her, then he ran 
down the stairs, al unted his horse; and 
tly we heard of vn rer 

the hill. They took ae them, 
though, for all of the young offic Baby di 
next day Gulnare came into the yard by 5 
and neighed for her oats. ae 

Well, now, do you know, T believe that from 
that very moment Romair ude that of- 
ficer her hero and her ideal, She didn’t know 
his name, she didn’t know his she 
didn’t know his ran! » had seen his 
face ; but, for all that, she just very 
likely without putting it in so words to her- 
self—that if she cou marry she would 
never marry anybody, and she would keep her- 
self and all her thoughts sacred to this hero. And 
she did. And that is what has her this air 
of remoteness, almost a8 if she to a su- 


eared race, you know, She didn’t know whether 


learning anyt! of course, and he never came 
back, Somehow I think she felt that if he were 
‘and I think she to look 

nd herself as—well, don’t you 


like his widow ; at any rate, 
him. was only seventeen then, 
you know. Ob yes, I know I’m only sixteen my- 
self, and a chatter-box too, Paul says; 
but I know that things get fixed in one’s mind at 
seventeen that even seventeen more years won't 
undo, and eee has only ten years more. But 
Romaine has poetical temperament. 

Well, in a year or two Uncle Paul died, and left 
mamma a comfortable fortune. As the farm 
really belonged to Paul, when he reached home 
mamma decided to come to the city for our win- 
ters, and to build this little villa for the summers, 
and sometimes Paul comes to fe ny ae 
we gotohim. A 'y I came bac! 
peg school. Fakes said I was very pretty, 
but very unformed, and she wondered what my 
teachers had been about to leave all this trouble 


Romaine still ha on her hands? 
upon mamma said Roi was the most prepos- 
terous girl alive; she had just let millions slip 


through her fingers, 
Archangel Michael b= Sad any im 
‘Romaine, 





learned what sort of people it was in whom she 
felt an interest ; I observed the care she took of 
Gulnare, alth Gulnare was twenty yeare old; 
and I discovered, by penser etd ge away with 
a lock of Mrs, Browning’s a from 
Shelley’s tomb, that brass button and an old torn 
visor of a soldier’s cap. Again, once when we were 
all recounting old times, and mamma was telling 
of the fright she had when the soldier was flour- 
ishing her cap on a ba: and the gratitude she 
felt to her deliverer, who, she always did feel, came 
straight from heaven to help her, and, for all she 
knew, went straight back again, I happened to be 
looking at Romaine in the glass, whereupon she 
turned as red as a red rose, then all at once grew 
white as a white rose, was faint, and had to get 
out of the room. I made up my mind about Ro- 
maine. 

I was sorry, too; for some of Paul’s people who 
used to come mooning round her were mighty 
nice. There was Colonel Rice—I don’t know 
what he was colonel of, some fancy-fair or side- 
walk regiment—I’m sure he’d never smelled pow- 
der except when shooting pigeons; but he had 
the littlest foot and hand, and oceans of money, 
andadrag. And he did send Romaine such flow- 
ers! and if she had but thrown her handkerchief, 
there was nothing he wouldn’t have given her— 
cashmere shawls to walk on, and diamonds bright 
enough to read by. And there was an English 
earl’s son, just back from buffalo-hunting, who 
would have made a countess of her, only give 
him time enough ; and goodness knows how many 
more of Paul's chums, and Senator Catchpenny, 
and the regulation swells, and Cousin Nicholas. 

And Romaine disdained them all—every one 
of Paul’s chums of course, and Cousin Nicholas 
on account of the old family feud that had al- 
ways kept us apart: he was a hundred-thousandth 
cousin or so. And when the Englishman was 
round, she just out-Americaned the Americans ; 
and nothing but the dread of a scene with mam- 
ma could get her behind Colonel Rice’s horses, 
although J should have been glad of the chance ; 
and that is the way it had been with one or an- 
other for nine or ten years, mamma said; and 
Romaine was undoubtedly a fixture. 

“IT don’t know about your having the right to 
hold yourself so inaccessible,” said mamma to her 
one day, as the winding up of a talking-to that 
sent Romaine out of the room crying. “ What 
is there about you, that not a man in America, or 
Europe either, that I can see, is fit to marry you, 
I should like to know?” And Romaine came in 
where I was pegging away at my French. 

“TI wish I was a Catholic,” she cried, “and 
then I could go into a convent, and be rid of it 
all.” 


“ Well, you’re not, you know,” I said. “ You're 
a beauty, and because you’re a beauty you’re ex- 
pected to marry; and mamma’ll never give you 
any peace, and you’d better do it. What is the 
reason, Romaine?” I added, directly. “Why don’t 
you like any of them? There’s a half-dozen of 


| is the matter with you?” 


them I could learn to like if they’d only propose 
tome.” And then Romaine laughed and looked 


—oh, so lovely !—in all her glittering tears and 
pickin. Youd never P com Romaine 






was 
‘twenty-seven—she ' ! 
I yns’ the matter with thems now —with Colonel 
Bown with his Indystike r 
| “Wel, the then?” 

A * And be look I Gown on by his famnltyforever?” 
"A great broad-shouldered giant who 
fois llbvethld. tad who epende bie lily pla 

' and driving an imitation mail-coach—or di 


joes. 
‘he blow the horn? Idon’t want anyofthem. I 
‘don’t intend to marry at all. I—I—” and then 
there came another burst of tears, and she went 
away to her own room. 
: wags dancing that night with Cousin Nich- 
olas at Mrs. Glance’s ball. The delicious waltz 
music made my feet just tingle. Mamma let me 
go to a ball now and then, to show people what 
she had in reserve, Romaine said. But there was 
Romaine, so listless, so lovely, so indifferent, and 
Nicholas loo down at her so eager, so intent, 
and then leading her out into the moonlight, as if 
he would take her away from all these people, and 
into another world. “ Root Boar use, sow ae 
olas,” I said, when he to think of me, 
half an hour afterward, and brought me an ice; 
“she thinks you are one of les rois fainéants, and 
she wouldn’t marry you if you were made of gold. 
She wouldn’t marry anybody but a soldier any- 
way” (all at once Nicholas’s face pee up), 
“and him only if he had been nearly shot to 
; and only one soldier out of all of them, 
do believe,” I made haste to add, for I didn’t 
want to encourage him. 

“ How much must a man do to earn his ease?” 
said Nicholas, in his slow, languid way, which al- 
ways did seem to make him and more broad- 
shouldered than ever. He was a handsome fel- 
low, with his fresh color, his white forehead, his 
grizzled hair curling in tight rings like that of an 
old Greek head, his teeth gleaming from under 
the dark mustache when he smiled. I didn’t see 
how she could help being attracted to him, being 
—being in love with him, you know. “How many 
scars must he show?” he drawled. “Does she 
want you to wear your uniform and your band- 
ages all the time?” And then his eyes flashed, 
he thrust his fingers through the gray rings, and 
I saw where a had ploughed its way among 
them. “That was my ticket to four months of 
unconsciousness in a hospital,” he cried. And 
then he pulled up the cuff from his white wrist, 
and drew his fingers across an indentation there. 
“That lost me my sword-arm,” he said. “What 
more does she want? Shall I tell her a ball made 
this dimple in my chin? that I carry the Five 


» Wounds about me? I suppose if I took off both 


arms and both legs every night, she would have 
me out of hand.” 

“No, she wouldn’t,” I said. “She wouldn’t 
have you unless you were a tall slunder fellow 
whose eyelashes were burned off, whose face was 
covered to the eyes by a torn visor above and by 
a brown beard below, who kissed her hand, and 
wore an odd silver-set diamond crest on his—I 
saw it—and whom she has set up in her shrine 
for ever and ever. Why, Cousin Nicholas, what 
For he had suddenly 
burst into the gayest and most uproarious laugh. 
“You had better tell me, so that I can laugh 
too,” I said, feeling as though I ought to be an- 

, but deciding that I could not be vexed with 

Nicholas. “I’ve no doubt she'll think 

better of you when I tell her about your scars,” 
I said, 

“When you tell her about my scars!” he ex- 
claimed, so that I started and trembled. “Open 
your lips to her about them, you blessed little 
chatter-box, and Pll kill you! If she won’t care 
for me without scars, she sha’n’t care for me 
at all.” 

“ Well, I declare, I never—” I “ Just 
take me to mamma, if you please. If Paul heard 
you speaking so to his—” 

“Hang Paul! Hush! hush!” he said, drawing 
my hand through his arm and holding it. “You 
have made me happier to-night than you ever 
can again.” 

“TI think everybody has gone crazy!” I cried. 
And then, instead of his taking me to mamma, 
Cousin Nicholas’s arm slid round my waist, and 
he was whirling me round the room to the mad- 
dening waltz music in a way that mamma assert- 
ed afterward was utterly indecent, and that Ro- 
maine declared took her breath away. “I should 
never have thought it of you,” she said. 

“Dear me!” I answered ; “you don’t suppose 
he’s going to go sighing like a furnace for you 
forever, when you—” 

“When I what?” 

“ Have refused him twenty times.” 

“T’ve never had the chance to refuse him once. 
I don’t want to have it—” 

“You're afraid you'd accept him, miss,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“I don’t want to accept him.” 

“You'd accept him quickly enough if he was 
a slender young officer with his face hidden by a 
bright brown beard and smooches and smirches 
of powder, driving his soldiers out of the house 
—the first man that ever kissed your hand, Miss 
Romaine, with an old silver-set diamond ring on 
his. You needn’t think I hadn’t any eyes, if I 
wasn’t but six years old, or any memory, or any 
faculty of putting two and two together.” 

“ Oh, how can you be so cruel !” she cried, hid- 
ing her face in her hands. 

“I'm not eruel,” I said. “It’s you that are 
cruel, and silly too. Cousin Nicholas is worth 
a dozen of that fellow that you set up for your- 
self to bow down to. Don’t you suppose Cousin 
Nicholas would have driven the soldiers out, and 
have kissed your hand too?” 

“ Nicholas, where bullets were flying !” 





“Yes, where bullets were flying, and riddled 





with them, besides. And you don’t deserve him, 

that you don’t, if you are beautiful. But, oh! I 

do declare, Romaine, when you are so perfectly 

lovely, and he does love you so, for you to—” 

_ “How do you know he loves me so? He nev- 

_er said it,” 

' “As if there were no other speech than just 

so many words! I can’t see how you can be so 
” 


“T never said I was unfeeling.” 
“What? Really, Romaine? Are you in ear- 
nest? Do you really care for him, just a little ?” 
“J—I—I mean I could—maybe. But—but 
then, you know, dear, I—I can’t talk about it. I 
feel as if I were pledged—as if I were breaking a 
a” 


“To that other fellow? Fiddlesticks’ ends ! 
You, twenty-seven years old, almost an old maid, 
and as silly as that! Now, I'll tell you what, if 
you don’t turn a short corner, Pll see what I can 
do myself; and when it’s too late for you, you'll 
be eating your heart out with envy and rage. 
There he comes now, and I’m going out to see 
him and begin ;” and so [ ran down the lawn to 
meet him as he gave his horse to the groom— 
it was only the next day after Mrs. Glance’s 
ball. 

“T’ve something to tell you,” I said, taking his 
arm and holding it, in a way to drive vexation to 
Romaine’s heart, for I knew she was looking at 
us behind a curtain somewhere. 

“ And I’ve something to show you, my dear 
child,” he answered, and he fumbled in a pocket 
a moment, and then, opening his hand just a little 
way, let me see a gleam of something sparkling— 
diamonds—silver-set. 

“Nicholas!” I cried. And I stood open-mouth- 
ed, looking him over from head to foot. 

“*Ten years make great alterations,’” 
he hummed. 

“ But, Nicholas—” 

“Hush ! bush !” he said. 
has sus: ” 

“Oh, never! Oh, make haste! Oh, do go in! 
She’s in the music-room, looking out behind the 
curtain.” And. I never was so impatient with 
anybody in my life as with the slow, careless 
gait at which he went up the lawn and into the 
house. 

I ran in, half an hour afterward, to get my Jap- 
anese work. They had gone out on the balcony, 
and were leaning over the rail together, looking 
at the sea; and as I just glanced at them there 
was a color in Romaine’s cheek and a glory in 
her eye that almost made my heart stop beating. 
And suddenly I made a dart at her, and caught 
her hand and held it up. And they both seized 
me with one accord that moment, and swore me 
to secrecy. And I promised; and a promise is a 
promise, you know, and although I’m dying to tell 
you, wild horses won’t get it away from me, and 
I never, never shall tell you what it was I saw on 
Romaine’s finger. 


“Do you believe she 





A PERSIAN GARDEN PARTY. 


HAD been invited by the wife of the chief 

banker of Shiraz to spend a day with her and 
a party of ladies at a village about five miles 
from the city. 

On the day fixed I left the town soon after sun- 
rise, and, attended by two servants, rode through 
one of its ruined gates; the way under it was 
lined with sleeping soldiers, who raised their heads 
to have a look at a Feringhee woman, who is 
still an object of curiosity. Having crossed the 
bed of a river now quite dry, we rode for three 
miles between high mud walls, over which could 
be seen the gorgeous scarlet flowers of the pome- 

nate, of which acres are grown in this part. 

e constantly met droves of donkeys laden with 
rhubarb for the market; this grows wild on the 
neighboring hills. It was now very hot, and I 
was not sorry to see a small door in one of the 
walls, at which a crowd of servants were waiting, 
who at once pressed forward, apparently to as- 
sist, but I fancy in reality to satisfy their curi- 
osity. I was now taken through a large com- 
pound, with the usual tank and trees in the cen- 
tre, round the walls of which were tied about 
thirty white donkeys; these were the steeds of 
the guests, and are of considerable value, often 
costing as much as a good horse. On leaving 
the compound, a black servant came forward and 
gave me a large bouquet of roses, very tastefully 
arran, I was now joined by the confidential 
women of the hostess, and taken to a room to 
change my habit for a cool dress. This done, I 
was conducted into the presence of my hostess ; 
and after a grand ceremony of bowing and end- 
less flowery speeches, we all sat down on very 
soft cushions, embroidered with gold thread (such 
a thing as a chair was not to be seen). After a 
little conversation, a cloth was spread on the car- 
pets, and dishes, containing all the varieties of 
sweets for which the country is famous, were ar- 
ranged in long rows. I may mention that rhubarb 
was cut in thin slices, and eaten with salt, quite 
raw. Melon seeds, salted, were also very plenti- 
ful, and pistachio nuts were strewn over most 
dishes. Several sorts of sherbet, with lumps of 
snow, were handed round, and at intervals the 
kalian, or water-pipe, made its appearance, and 
the ladies took frequent draws at it. The guests 
having eaten as many of the sweets as they felt 
inclined, carefully tied up some more in a small 
cloth, ready for eating from time to time. We 
then entered into a very lively conversation, 
chiefly consisting in my answering the numerous 
questions as to my dress, the cost of it, the way 
my husband treated me, what money I had, ete. 
One elderly lady advised me when I wanted a 
new dress to wait until my husband came in for 
his dinner, and then to ask for it; if not grant- 
ed, to scream and cry until the hungry man gave 
permission. This is, I believe, what many of 
them do, but I faney it has not always the de- 
sired effect. They questioned me very closely as 





to the mode of punishment adopted by husbands 
to their wives; they most of them had had very 
intimate relations with a stick, and hardly believed 
my denial that my case was not so. Another 
lady expressed great surprise at my being able to 
read and write Persian. She wondered what use 
it could possibly be to a woman, as the payment 
of a small sum to a scribe would get a letter far 
better written. I said, “ But suppose you should 
want to write something you did not wish every 
one to hear about?” This she thought was not 
likely, as everything is openly discussed before 
servants, and by them carried to the bazars. The 
entrance of a Jew and his son playing on the gui- 
tar interrupted our chat, and we listened for an 
hour to some of the odes of Hafiz, after which a 
collection was made, and the liberality or stingi- 
ness of each freely commented upon. We were 
informed that breakfast would be ready in half 
an hour, 

I will here give a description of my hostess and 
her dress. She wore a bright red satin skirt, rich- 
ly embroidered with gold lace; it was very full 
and short, barely reaching to her knees; a loose 
jacket of blue velvet, also much trimmed—this 
time with silver lace; the sleeves were made of 
cashmere shawl, buttoned by about twenty small 
steel buttons. She wore several necklaces, most 
of them very massive, and studded with fine tur- 
quoises, On her head she wore a white shawl, with 
a band of jewels round her forehead, and at one 
side a large pearl star. She had on both arms at 
least a dozen bracelets—some handsome ones, 
some only bands of colored glass. Her feet were 
covered with coarse white socks ; her shoes green 
leather, with scarlet heels. Some of the ladies 
wore bright red trousers reaching to the ankle; 
but this was quite the exception. They wear a 
long veil reaching from head to foot, generally 
made of some smart print or muslin. I ought to 
mention that every lady wore a small leather case 
round her neck, containing some earth from Mec- 
ca and verses from the Koran. The faces of my 
hostess and friends were much decorated, the 
eyebrows broadened and carried quite across the 
nose. Some had small designs tattooed on the 
cheeks. The hair is very long and. thick, gener- 
ally dyed red; it is worn plaited, in many thin 
tails, twisted with gold thread. The hands are 
well shaped, but nails and palms are stained a 
dark red. 

Soon after noon breakfast was announced. Two 
slaves brought a silver jug containing rose-water, 
which was poured over our hands; we then sat 
down at a cloth, spread as usual on the floor. 
Large dishes of rice, boiled to perfection, fowls 
and meat cooked in every manner possible, all 
dishes highly colored with saffron, and very much 
flavored with mint; fruit with mutton, dates with 
eggs—everything very greasy; large flat cakes 
of bread which served for plates. The guests 
plunged their hands into the rice, tore a piece of 
meat off where they liked, and ate very much and 
very fast. My knife and fork were much approved 
of, as keeping one’s hands clean. Several tried to 
use them, but as they had a very indefinite notion 
of the use of the knife, I was not surprised to see 
one lip bleeding. My hostess tore off all the 
choicest bits and piled them on my plate, sweets 
and meatsallat once. We had sherbet and water 
passed round in wooden bowls. I was not in- 
vited to drink from them, but a glass bowl, hold- 
ing about a quart, was put before me, containing 
most excellent sherbet made of limes. Every one, 
having eaten plentifully, stood up and thanked 
the hostess, who led the way into a large cool 
room with a tank in the centre; cushions were 
laid about, and then all soon composed themselves 
for their siesta, and for two hours everything 
was quiet, On waking up, rose-water was again 
brought, and a brown powder, which the ladies 
dusted over their hands and faces. We then went 
to another room, where we found a band of mu- 
sicians, who played in a very monotonous way for 
some time; it seemed to give great satisfaction 
to most of those present, who clapped their hands 
and screamed for more. A collection was again 
made for the performers. Servants entered with 
trays of cherries, plums, and nuts: the hostess 
gave a portion to each guest, the more favored 
ones getting about double. A walk in the garden 
was then proposed ; all the veils were put on for 
fear of meeting any one, and we went out into a 
very fine garden full of fruit trees, water running 
between each row: the shade and coolness were 
very grateful. After a time out here one is at no 
loss to wonder why the Persians are so fond of 
trees and water. 

The garden must have been about forty acres 
in extent: half was planted with vines. The 
hostess gathered several grapes and gave them to 
me, very small and sour; I passed them on, and 
they were soon eaten. Unripe fruit is much liked, 
and eaten generally with salt. 

We returned to the house for tea, which was 
served boiling hot, in cups like a doll’s, with tiny 
spoons. The tea was very sweet, and made with 
rose-water. No milk was to be had. Half an 
hour later excellent ices were brought; and the 
clever way in which the ladies ate them with their 
fingers excited no small surprise in my mind. 
There was a stream running in front of the room, 
and one lady suggested that they should all ad- 
journ to the side of it and sit with their feet in the 
water. This was accordingly done. I had many 
pressing invitations to remove my boots and do the 
same, which I declined. Now the talking was 
fast and loud; every sort of trick was played on 
their neighbors by those near them; snow was 
thrown about—not made into a ball, but in a loose 
mass. I showed them how to make a ball, which 
greatly pleasedthem. They improved on my pat- 
tern by putting green plums in the centre. At 
this game they played for some time; then the 
duties of the toilette appeared to have a claim on 
them, and from every pocket appeared a small 
mirror, pots and papers containing powders and 
unguents for the beautifying of their faces.. The 
contemplation of their charms when freshly 
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touched up afforded them the greatest satisfac- 
tion. I made a remark as to the length of one 
lady’s hair. In a minute every head was uncov- 
ered; in order that I might judge of the merits of 
each one. Some was very long and fine, but all 
of the uniform color. 

Several children now made their entrance— 
quaint little things, terribly shy at the sight of a 
white face. It was hard work to persuade them 
to take sweets and fruit from me. They are 
taught great respect, never eating or sitting down 
before their parents until told to do so, They 
pte generally yery smartly dressed in satin and 


velvet. I never have seen them playing as Euro- 
pean childrendo. They sit listening to everything 
that is said, and, if possible, pulling flowers to 
pieces ; this, by-the-way, is a very favorite amuse- 
ment of Persians of all ages. As it was now 
nearly sunset, and I was quite ready to leave my 
friends, who, though full of hospitable wishes, 
were a little tiring, I went to my hostess, and in 
the best Persian I could muster made my salams 
and thanks for the pleasures of the day. Great 
grief was expressed at my leaving, and they all 
showed a desire to embrace me most affection- 
ately, 
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DIVISION OF LABOR. 


HIS pretty picture embodies a charming love 
story and a sound moral, . The handsome 

pair who are gliding in their boat down the reedy 
river have unwittingly found out the whole secret 
of happiness and prosperity in life, which consists 
in cheerfully and valiantly pulling together with 
a will, each doing his best, and sharing the labor 
with the other. We may be sure that the curly- 
headed youth who grasps his oar with his right 
hand as he tenderly passes the left around the 
waist of his blushing companion, and gazes ear- 
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nestly in her downeast eyes, will not let ‘slip so 
favorable an occasion to entreat her thus to con- 
tinue to journey with him to the end, and to be a 
partner in his joys and cares, doubling the one 
and lightening the other by her loving sympathy, 
A slumberous stillness is about them, the sur- 
face of the water is rippled by no breeze, not a 
bird is on the wing, and even the dog at their 
feet is too drowsy to mark the “ Yes” that falls 
from her lips in answer to his eager pleadings. 
The picture is a summer idyl, breathing poetry and 
love, such as will doubtless be repeated on many 
romantic streams during the approaching season, 
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White Chip Bonnet. 

Tue brim of this bonnet is raised in the front and back, and is lined 

with closely shirred red velvet. Across the front is laid a pleated scarf 

of cream-colored silk gauze eighty-four inches long and twenty inches 

wide, which is fastened on the sides with bronze and steel agrafes, and 

the ends of which are tied in front. The right side of the front is trimmed 
with an aigrette of marabout and heron feathers. 


Gros Grain and Lace Bonnet. 


Tue frame of this bonnet is covered smoothly with ivory gros grain, 
which on the edges is turned down on the wrong side an inch and three- 


quarters wide. 


The inside of the brim is trimmed with a ruche of similar 





Gros Gramn anp Lace Bonner. 


gros grain, made of three straight strips of the material, which are ray- 
elled out on the front edge seven-eighths of an inch deep, then laid in 
box pleats three-eighths of an inch wide. The lower strip is cut wide 
enough to form the lining of the brim at the same time. The bonnet is 
trimmed with two pieces of white lace eight inches wide, one being eighty 
and the other sixteen inches long. The short end serves to fill the crown 
in the back, the straight edge being turned toward the front, and joined 
with the straight edge of the long piece of lace. Pleat the long end on 
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Fig. 2.—Vauise with Nicessaire.—Oren. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 356.] 


Fig. 1.—Favy. 
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Fig. 2.— Brack Sirk Parasot. 


the sides, and twist it so that the scalloped edge of the lace turns toward 
the back, the ends forming scarfs, which are tied in front. Tack the lace 
on the bonnet in the back, and fasten the ends of the short piece under- 
neath the scarf. On the right side set a buckle of Rhine crystal, and on 
the left a spray of orange blossoms. 


; Gauze Bonnet. 

Tue crown of this bonnet is covered smoothly with a triple layer of pink 
gauze, while the brim is covered with a pleating of the same. The edge 
is trimmed with a gathered ruche. A piece of gauze half a yard wide and 
two yards long is arranged on the crown, and fastened on the sides with 
small metal beetles. The ends form searfs, and are trimmed on the bot- 





Gauze Bonyer. 


tom with two side-pleated ruffles of pink crépe lisse each an inch and a 
half wide. <A spray of parsley leaves of olive green and brown velvet, 
rose-buds, and elastic stems trims the bonnet as seen in the illustration. 


White Straw Bonnet. 

Tue brim of this bonnet is three inches and a quarter wide in front and 
two inches wide in the back, and is faced with red satin, which is shirred 
on the edge and pleated inside. The outside of the brim is covered with a 
box-pleating of point d’Alencon lace an inch and a quarter wide, and be- 


tween the pleatings are set loops of narrow gold braid. The seam of the 
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Fig. 3.—Linen Batiste Parasor. TRAVELLING Bac 
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upper row of lace is covered with a standing and 
a falling row of similar lace, separated by a row 
of gold braid, which is arranged i in loops in front 
as seen in the illustration. On the left side is a 
spray of poppies of various colors and a bronze 
pin. Scarfs of double red satin five inches and 
three-quarters wide and a yard long are fastened 
under the brim. 


Tuscan Round Hat. 
See illustration on page 365. 

Tue brim of this Tuscan hat is rolled cients, and 
faced smoothly with brown satin, piped on the edge 
with brown velvet. A strip of black and —— Pa 
low brocade is wound around the crown. the right 
side are two mounted aigrettes of yellow pheasant fea- 
— with brown tips aud a palm-leaf agrafe of gold 
an ver. 


Black Chip English Gypsy Bonnet. 
See illustration on page 365. 

Tue brim of i* bonnet is three inches and three- 
quarters wide in front, two inches wide in the back, 
and is lined with black tulle and cashmere lace. The 
brim is co on outside with several rows of 
similar lace three inches wide laid upon each other. 
An agrafe of bronze and steel trims the left side. A 
large spray of red poppies in several shades is set in 


front, and a smaller spray trims the right side 
in the back. 
Travelling Bag. 
See ae on page 365. 


clling, bee covered with pray sail-cloth, 
onlin lined avith Sin Sad Tae front and back are join- 
ed with souffiets of sail-cloth and drilling, which are 
edged with a leather piping. The bag has iron clasps 
with hinges inside, which serve to ed it wide open. 
Leather bands through which straps are run are set 
on the outside of thebag, The bandle and the bind- 
ing at the top are covered with leather, and the latter 
is furnished Pith asteel lock. The front of the bag is 
trimmed with a metal plate with engraved monogram. 





HEART DISEASE. 


Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confine me to my bed; have been for years under 
the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 
vertisement came to my notice, and I procured a 
bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use no 
other medicine, I assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from the use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 
diseases. Very truly, Tuomas Bisuop, 

Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic, 
To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, New York, 





* Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 


a=. has ata 3 offered. it = a wane wate, 
ut a preparation Fr ysician. For female 
—_ Taities and ch jalty. For 


sale by all Druggista Deporte Joun St. WY. —(Com.)} 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, MENTAL EXHAUSTION, &c. 


I have used Horsford’s Acid Phos; in a number 
of cases in which it is recommended, with good effect. 
J. 1. Rooxer, M.D., 





—{Com.]} Nos.esvii.e, Inv, 
Tur great walled preparation for restoring, —% 

vigorating, beau’ and dressing the hair is 

8. A. Allen’s W: rs Hair Restorer. Every Druggist 

sells it.—[{Com.} 
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Corpvine ving Whee the means of the newly in- 
vented patterns may be transferred 
from the * Libor with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for galting pa a of all sorts, 
whether from_other patterns or from the garments 
themselvea. For sale by Newsdealers geuerally; or 
will be seut mies on weet of 2% cents. 

RPER & OTHERS, New Yorx. 








ADVERTISEMEN'S. 


Diamond). 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF FINEST 


Diamonds, Pearls, 


AND OTHER 
Precious Stones. 
No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE. 
NEW YORK. 





A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y,, 
IMPORTER OF 
for Lae” Ln — Braids, and Books rf joeeien 
or Lace-Makin > en roiderie: 
Buttons, pve Ry of every noe eg to match 
aby ey at popular prices. Samples sen 





The ART AUTOGRAPH, 


NOW READY: 


~ a and Artistic Souvenir 


Vol 
By os ED, 


on 
RIGINAL POE EMS, LETTERS, AND 
SENTIMENTS REPRODUCED in BAC. 
SIMILKE, from the President of the United States 
and his Cabinet; the Prominent Editors of the Coun- 
try; the Poets—Longfellow, Whittier, pa, Whit- 
man, Lanier, Fields, “ H. H.,” and Stoddard 
AUTOGRAPHS of Bancroft the Historian, 
Cardinal McCloskey, Dr. Bellows, Edwin Booth, 
Anderson, Senator Bayard, Senator Davis, 
Twain,” Ralph Waldo erson, and others, 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE ART INTEROHANGE, 
140 Nassau 8t., New York, 
For the Benefit of the Herald Irish 
Famine Fund. 





Nothing could be more 
as a present than the fine editions on plate paper. 


For sale by Newsdealers, | Stati B 
&e., tapoushens the United States; or sent direct from 
the Office of The Art Interchange on receipt 
of price. Plain Paper Edition, 25 cents ; Heavy Plate 
Paper Edition, $1; Heavy Steel-Plate Paper, impres- 
sions on only one side, and in portfolio, $5. 


A memorial offering of the artiste, litterateurs, and 
public men of the U States eb xt Ire! a 
* * It will sell on its merits alone..—N. Y. Herald 


Hightel's Enolish Archery 


THE BEST. 
PECK & SNYDER, Sole Importers, 


124 and 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


The THOMPSON 

Patent SARATOGA 

>» WAVE (which justtook 

.- Ist Premium at the Cin- 

cinnati Industrial Expo- 

sition), made Ry ed of 

; natural curly 

pensable to a Tad who is 

bald, or whose front hair te thin or 

wil] not remain in crimp in damp of 
the “latest 


a" 


















pson. 





pyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thom, 


& with privi 
MRS. C. T 
Send for Illustrated 





J. J. CONN ER; 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 


Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., NEW YORK. 


BRIGGS & CO. ws eciarioes rari 
| i’ 





to any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery. 
Initial Letters, 
Braiding. 


Supplied by all 

) ZEPHYR WOOL STORES, 

¢ Three pres of _Feteane 
poy hae m receipt 
392 BROADWAY, 

New York City. 


NOW READY. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
PATTERNS 


SPRING AND SUMMER, 
40 PAGES. 122 CUTS. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Fushte Seve ™. ¥. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 









Of every description for ladies and eek cal House- 
hold articles bou _> with a taste, and judg- 
ment. For circu 

Miss MA mY § HUNTINGDON 
___ P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


' My New Illustrated Price List 
éescri wae Pe are wel 
ver Waltham W: 

oes ee. It tells how 











N NH Whit White,Joccler NewarksNd 


Lace, Perfumed, & Chromocard 
in gold and jet, 10c. Clinton Bros.,Clintonv: ieCt. 


P LA tig aero Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
ae HOURS COMPANY,No.5 Beekman St.,N. Y. 


Gold ard Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10 
postpai G.LR 


with nam 
id. . EED & CO., Nassau, 





5 ) Gold, Crystal, 











L. SHAW, 


64 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest wast 
sian Novelties for making ladies look 
beautiful, in great variety, from T6c. up’ 
NOV ESCitES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 
eiiniie ous, A SPECIALTY. 
Gereenee mete up by 6 sew in ed 
method—roots all wep at and ealter than 
by any other ao. 
HAIR N all shades, aden, langest and best im- 
erwin ‘ISc. each ; $1 50 per 
et Ean Se bya of hg ARTIST how to ar- 
one the most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a Paso 
$1 00 and 60 cta. per box. Applied free of * 
Veloutine fgpee Powders, rue, Wha, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. ‘, 

An unequalled assortment “3 Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices, 

Send for our New rowan “How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, = of a 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of cats or C.O. D. with privilege of ex- 
amination. ae LWree We . can be returned at my 

54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave, 


LIEBIG CO’S 








sOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





T: HE : 
Admuration 
OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.§.A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
R its wonderful life-giving prop- 
erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 
IT, IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthful color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfec- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
Of every kind and description 
GREAT BARGAINS. 










Dea es 
Orders for not filled C.0.D., with 
Soon aes of — ination. Addie ‘or smaller amounts, send 


HAUSSER & Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, New York City. 


GERMAN CORN REMOVER. 


Four applications will remove and cure the most 
troublesome hard 4 = corn es B coger ond 





= or soreness, 
‘ect pam ever discovered, Bent | cal med ae A Pot 
30 cents in stamps. 


B.F. ‘ane & & CO., 
Manufacturing Chemist, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
PE 


NS 





‘STEEL 








Lvs, OF TASTE in Decorative Art, “ aie 
ee ” Doyteys, &c., will be in 
ustrated Circulars, F. A.W Gr Dunellen Ned, 


' |. Lam a teacher in one of the 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


AS 
A SCHOOL READER. 


After an experience of fourteen and ten years, 
respectively, in teaching English reading, our 
success has reached high-water mark in using 
Harper’s Young People as a school reader. 

W. R. Wess, Principals of 
J. M. Wxss, § Culleoka Institute, 
Culleoka, Tenn, 





much pleased with the 


ing I have hitherto found difficult to procure, but 
I think Harper’s Young People will prove very 
suitable for our purpose. 
Exten McCiemenrs, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 





Please find enclosed a copy of the Resolution 

that the Board adopted this afternoon at my 
urgent request. 

J. H. Lewis, Supt. of Schools, 

Hastings, Minn. 


Resolved: “That Harper's Yi People be 
and is hereby adopted by this Board as the text- 
book to be used for reading exercises in the 


intermediate grades of the public schools.” 





Please send 9 copies of your Young People for 
nine weeks, to my address. I am a teacher in a 
country school, near this city, and fully appreciate 
the advantages to be obtained from putting fresh 
reading matter constantly before my pupils. 

Cas. W, Movxron, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me 100 copies of Harper's Yi 
People, divided into 20 copies, each of five dif- 
ferent numbers. I want them for supplementary 
reading matter in the public schools. 

Epwarp Buresss, Supt. of Schools, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Harper’s Young People is quite popular “here. 
Many of the schools read from it each week. 
Josern G. Epgzrvy, Supt. of Schools, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


I am delighted with my experiment in using 

"s Young People in my school in place of 

ing books. I get closer attention, and better 

reading in the class-room, as well as an increased 

interest in good reading matter outside of the 
school, Frank H. Greene, 

Carmel, N. Y. 


He 


—— 


blic schools 


of this city. I take Harper's Young People to 


school with me, and my pupils enjoy it very 
much, 


I have the oldest children in the building, and 
they can understand all of the pieces. I read them 
the articles as a reward for good behavior and 
well-learned lessons, and let them copy and work 
out the puzzles. 

It would please you to 
they wait for each new and how happy 
they are when it comes, * * * Permit me to con- 
gratulate you on the success your paper has 
achieved both here and abroad. 


see how anxiously 


A Tracure, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


TERMS FOR 1880. 


_ Four Ceyts a Number. 

_Sinerz Sussoriptions for one year, 
$1 50 each; Five Supscriptions, one 
year, $7 00; Twenty Susscriptions, one 
yeat, $25—payable in advance, Postage 
ree. 


Subscriptions will be commenced with 
the Number current at the time of recei 
of order, except in cases where the su <M 
scriber otherwise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post- 
Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid 
risk of loss. 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxiin Square, N. Y. 


THE LABLACHE 


sete Prine Ook palo ae Bota by all Deovuists the 
Circular male ins alg re ro Fl alee be the Boston, i: 
esc gag uno aoe am 4c. Cards, with 


Haven, Ct. 


PU ROHASES 27,2732" DESCRIPTION 
edie Sauer oe = 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


ns hay Hay Norton 











50 with name, 
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E Ay & Sin 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


RICH AND HANDSOME DESIGNS 


NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS 


BY THE PAIR. 


Curtain Nets 


BY THE YARD. 
WE HAVE IMPORTED LARGELY 


IN THESE GOODS, AND NOW OFFER POSITIVE 
BARGAINS. 


NEW PATTERNS 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, 
AT lic., 18¢., 16c., 20c., 25c., 29c., 85c., 45c., to T5c. yd. 


VESTIBULE LACES AND LAMBREQUINS, 
WINDOW SHADES & HANGINGS, HOLLANDS, &€. 


HONEYCOMB and MARSEILLES SPREADS, 
LAWNS, PIQUES, TOWELS, TOWELLINGS, NAP- 
KINS, TABLE LINENS. 


EMBROIDERED PIANO AND STAND COVERS. 


LACE BED SPREADS, WITH SHAMS TO MATCH, 
$2 25, $3, $3 50, $4 50, $5 up the set. 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS 


LACE POMPADOURS AND VESTS IN COMBINA- 
TION WITH VARIOUS MATERIALS, 


RUFFLINGS and PUFFINGS in ENDLESS VARIE- 
TY, FROM 5c. to $1 per yard. 





LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS—ALL STYLES. 
JOB CAPE COLLARS, 8c. each. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Promptly attended to. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31144 Grand St., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,70 Allen St., 
NEW YORE. 


SUMMER HOSIERY 


UNDERWEAR. 


Our stock in this department is ey attractive, 
and we offer a large assortment of Silk, Lisle Thread, 
Cotton, and Balbriggan Hosiery, for Ladies’, Gents’, 
and Children’s Wear. 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS 


IN ALL THE LEADING STYLES AT OUR USUAL 
LOW PRI PRICES. 








500 DOZEN LISLE THREAD LACE-TOP GLOVES, 
OF THE BEST MAKES, 


At Very Attractive Prices. 


We urge our friends to make their selections before 
the assortments are broken. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 845 and 847 Broadway, New York. 





‘Domestic” BuripinG, Bway & ae St., NY 





Mme, GURNEY & CO. 


6 East 14th St., New York, 


IMPORTERS 
Lace Braids, Arrasene, and Instruction 
Books as usual. 


437° Sc. for Samples and | Price-List. - “es 


Linmary « or Conaness, 
Coryrieut Orrion, Wasutneton. } 
To wit: Be rr am that on the 6th day of 
April, Anno Domini 1880, G. R. CROOKS, of the United 
tates, has desposited in this Office the title of a Book, 
ne Se title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 

BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature, with an Analysis, left unfinished 
by the late Rev. Roserr Emory, D.D. omy oaned 
and Edited, with a Life of Bishop Bor.er, 
and Index, by G, R. Crooxs. 


The right whereof he claims as Proprietor, in con- 
formity with the laws #! = a States respecting 


copyrights, 
Librarian of Congress, 


In renewal of copyright of the above work for the 
further term of fourteen years from August 25, 1880, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


14-Stop ORGANS, 


Stool, book, & maul, boxed and shipped, only $85 00. 
New Pianos $210 to $1,600. Before you buy an in- 
strument be sure to see my Midsummer offer Illus- 
trated, free. Address Dan, - Beatty, Washington,N.J. 


$12 Ovrrir free to Agents, and all expenses 
paid. Address H. B. Shaw, Alfred, Me. 


40 A) ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, Pt 
paid, l0c. L. JONES & COr5 Nassau, 














18830 JONES 1810 


CHOICE SPRING GOODS. 
85 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 





BOYS’ SUITS. o Vp SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. O O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O Oo crocKERY. 
SILKS. O © CHINA. 


JONES 


x rae. 








Eighth Avenue LKighth Avenue | 
AND 
| Nimeteenth Street. _Nineteenth Street. r 














o* 

JONES 
suors'p OC LACES. 
carpets. (yy a” Gloves. 
UPHOLSTERY fa} oa HOSIERY. 
rurniturE "5 A oo MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnisuino G’vs 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits farnished, 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SUMMER DRESS FABRICS. 


Facgonné, Polka Dot, Embossed Velvet, Chiné 
Brocade, and Basket - Mesh Grenadines, White 
Satin Brocade, Polka Dot, and Striped Satin 
Gages for Evening and Bridal Trousseaux. 
White and Fancy Colored Bayonaises and Ba- 
tistes, Paris Printed Organdies, Lawns, Linen 
Lawns, &c., &e. 


Broadway & [9th St, 


Ne BERNARD'S GOLD POWDER, 
which does not rub off. Entirely new. The best 
thing in the market. Box 25c. Send for Sample and 
Circulars to _BERNARD, 401 Canal St., New York, 


4 CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &e., ™ 











name on, 10c. BE. D. Git. beet, P, M. Higganum, Ct. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 8th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


WE HAVE JUST OPENED 


A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 


French and Domestic Lawns 


FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 


LAWN SUITS, 


THE PRICES OF WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO 
BE VERY LOW. 
OUR CATALOGUE FORWARDED TO ANY 
ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF STAMP. 





Country Orders promptly filled. 
Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


Por this season we will show a larger 
and richer assortment of Fringes, Gimps, 
nts, and Buttons than has been ex- 
hibited for a number of Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, 
with buttons to correspond. Orders 
mail promptly attended to. Wholesale De- 
partment, second and third floors. 





To Preserve your Teeth 
a 


Delluc’s 
Preparations 
2 Biscotin 


bad (Infant’s Food.) 
i 


6 SP. Hair Tonic 





A 
a Elixir of Calisaya, 
ROADWAY £4 Glycerine Lotion, 
NEW -YORK w Pectoral Cough 
™ Syrup, &c.,£c. 
GOLD EVERYWHERE Gend for Cireu'are 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


THE MOST: PLE 








A Full Assortment of 


MOURNING FABRICS, 


Of every Variety and Manufacture, including 


BLACK GRENADINES, 


The LATEST STYLES and RICHEST QUALITIES, 


NOVELTIES 


In Lace and Plain French Buntings, 


And ALL THE NEW DESIGNS in 


Black Dress Goods 


At Attractive Prices. 


A. T. Stewart & Co,, 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


CARPETS, 


PRICES FAR BELOW THE MARKET. 


We intend enlarging our Warehouse early next 
month, and in order, to reduce stock largely by that 
time, will make such prices as will induce rapid sales, 


Immense Stock of CARPETS and UPHOLSTERY 
GOOoDs, 


MATTINGS. 


50 DIFFERENT STYLES, AND ALL THE NEW 
COLORINGS. SOME AS LOW AS l6c. per yd. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189 and 191 Sixth Ave., Cor. 13th a 








CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
Between Montreal and Ottawa, Celebrated Canadian 
Summer and Health Resort. Season, May to October. 
White Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 


Highest Medical recommendations. Unfailing in 
Rheumatic, Dyepeptic. Blood, Skin, Urinary, and kin- 
dred afflictions. RAND HOTEL, weekly rates, $8 


to $17 50. For complete guide, address 
GRAND HOT EL CO., Ottawa, Canada. 





Aromatic 
Camphor, 
A Powerful Combination, 
Reliable, Economical, 

In packages of 6x3% inches. 
Price, 25c. By mail, 30c. 
Send for Circular. 

W. Cc. BRIGHAM, 
Medtord Mass., 
Sold by all Druggists. 





Removes blemishes, and beautifies ion, 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar ; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHA WS, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 





1780 


One Hundred Years Old. 


1880 








LA BELLE CHOCUOLATIERE. 





WALTER BAKER & C0., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCO 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and gro 
being composed as determined by chemical analysis of starch, 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called 
theobromine, similar to theine 
nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 


of the human system, 


m tea, but containing more 














HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME xXiIll. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt....No. 12 
HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
ue, Tallien Over-ekirt, and Walking Skirt “ 12 
MOURNING COSTUME: Cvoat Basque and 
PROM GE chee ciceces ca nccessaccegcccsdoce “123 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. “ 13 
OVER- DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 
(for child from 2 to 7 years old)............. * 18 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 
skirt, and Short, Round Skirt.............. “ 5 
VISITE MANTLE, Lanes Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt...... = 
SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 
SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... * 16 
SHIRRED pam ie a skirt, and 
Round Skirt.. = 





POSTILION eae LT Short Tablier Over- 
Skirt, and Round Skirt. N 
POINTED BASQUE meres Skirt pine Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Round Skirt...............- = 
CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Secque Dress 
with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 
Simulated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt 
(for child from 1 to 5 years old)............. “@ 
LOUIS XV. COAT, Double - Breasted Skirted 
Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl 


from T to 15 years Old)..........cscccecesees og 
SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape...... “ 91 
GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Spotl with 

Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... “ 3 


BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT hil 
Over-skirt Open at the Side, and Round 
GEIB )o so ccc cccecicesseerscvcceancssscsccocces “ 2 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


Address 


tion. 


or 





“ICE 
NO'T Ki! 

Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 

pee me trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 

**Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 

a @ complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 

prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. W. 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


AND MATERIALS. 
BENTLEY BROTHERS, 48 and 50 Walker Street, 
Have just issued NEW Catalogue. 
___— Send Se. Stamp. 





DO > YOUR OwN STAMPING 
WITH TIL‘TON’S 


PERFORATED PATTERNS 
OF DESIGNS FOR ART NEEDLEWORK. 


Envelope No. 1 contains ten Designs, colored by 
hand, with a perforated pattern for each, and full di- 


rections for use. Price T5c., or the same without the 
atterns, Sc. ; sent by mail to any address 
by S.W ™! LTON & ©., 833 Washington St, Boston. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Ou One Year........... $4 00 








HARPER'S WEEKLY, Oue Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. «. 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harpen’s MaGazine..... ) 
Hagper’s WEEKLY....... One Year.......«;: $10 00 
Hagper’s Bazaz......... f 


Harper's MAGazine..... 





l One Yes 
Harrer’s Weexkty....... j One Year......-. 7 00 
Harrer’s Magazin ool i ” 
needle eee. of One Year ........... 7 00 
Harven’s Weexty.......} One Year 7 00 
j One Year .....-.-+- 


Haxrun’s Bazag........- 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


HOME-MADE TURKISH RUGS. 


This beautiful and fancy work has become so gen- 
eral that we are filling mail orders to every State in 
the Union. We send by mail, postage paid, on receipt 
of one dollar, a large pattern, stamped in colors on 
burlap, with hook and directions for making. Send 


stam 


PA’ 


for circular. Agents wanted. TURKISH RUG 
‘ERN CO., 339 Sixth Ave., New York. 


50! *hromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, lc. 
40 all Chromos,10c. Star Print’g Co.,Nort hford, ct. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“A SECT LIKELY TO ENDURE, THOUGH.” 


SunpAy-scHoo, TEACHER. “ Well, boys, now that I have explained these things, perhaps one of you can 
tell me which Sect is most infolerant, and in the greatest darkness.” 


ASTER Stuspins. “ Pléase, Miss, I know—ZJnsects.” 


FACETIZ. 


Ware a quiet family were seated around the hearth- 
stone, the varions professions which are open for a 
man of ability came up for discussion, a large majority 
of the children expressing a decided preference for a 
snug sinecure, where the work was unimportant and 
the salary excessive. One of the children said, “‘ Well, 
I should like to sit on the roof all my days, and have 
— do, just like Joseph in Egypt.” Very nat- 
urally the attention of the family was excited by the 
remark, and the boy was asked to explain himself. 
He at once quoted the passage, “‘ And Pharaoh put Jo- 
seph over his house.” ‘ There,” he said, “ that’s what 
I should like—to sit on the roof, and have a large sal- 
ary.” 


cnuteneuidibunitiaeis 
JUDGING FROM BACK APPEARANCES. 
Smart Boy (rushing in front of young lady wearing 
rather large poke-bonnet, and staring Full in the 
face). “ You've lost yer bet, Charlie; I told yer it 
warn’t an old woman.” 


—_—»——_ 
‘lon Hant.—The slang of art talk has reached the 
men in the furniture warehouses. A friend of 
in one of the monthly magazines was recom- 
m a sideboard the other as not being a Chip- 
pendale, but “ having a Chippendale feeling in it.” 
———>———— 

Tur Rieut Ovt.—The Latin term for cod-liver oil is 
“oleum jecoria aselli.”. A doctor prescribed it for an 
old lady the other day, and, as usual, in his prescrip- 
tion abbreviated the terms, which read, “ R. Ole. Jec. 
As., oz. iii.” A friend of the old lady congratulated 
her upon her restoration to health, when she said, 
“Yes, it was that beautiful medicine, the oil of jack- 
ass, that brought me on my feet again.” 


————.—_———_—_ 

An Irish drhggist, recollecting the Latin compliment 
to the product of the vineyard, “ Jn vino veritas,” has 
put up this inscription to the credit of his soda fount- 
ain, “ Jn soda sanitas.” 

——._——— 
JUVENILE PARTIES. 
(What they are getting to.) 

Mape ove (aged four). “‘ What do you think, Gerald! 
We're to be fetched from the Browns’ at half past nine ! 
It says so on the card.” 

Gmratp (aged ee “ No!—what a shame! 
we don’t go.” » [s 


I votes 
Seconded, and carried unanimously. 











Chicago has a wealthy citizen of very liberal disposi- 
tion. Although belonging to no particular religious 
sect, he has always hitherto been found ready to con- 
tribute to the carrying out of spiritual schemes re- 


LOVE A LA MODE, 1890. 


Mile. X., of one of the Parisian theatres, asked leave 
of absence ‘for a few days. She wished, she said, to 
mourn for her mother, who had just died. The congé 
was granted. The next day the director of the theatre 


| quiring money. Not long ago, however, he happened | met the actress in a ravishing toilette of fresh, bright 





to have a business transaction with one of the deacons 
of a certain church, and the deacon got quite six to 
four the best of him. 

few das afterward the 


colors. ‘It was very bad of you to abuse my confi- 
dence in this manner,” he said. ‘‘ Your mother is just 
dead, you say, and here I 





pastor of this same 
church called on the mer- 
chant for a subscription 
toward his schools, but | 
to his surprise the usually 
amiable capitalist push- 
ed the subscription-book 
aside, with the abrupt re- 
mark, “* Played out.” 

“Dear me,” said the 
surprised parson, ‘‘I real- 
ly counted on you, Mr. 
K——; you have always 
been so liberal that I 
was in hopes you would 
pent the subscription 
ist.” 

“Tam done,” said the 
merchant. “I have 
changed mind. I 
don’t think half the peo- 
ple go to the lower re- 
gions that ought to.” 

a 


Starch is said to be ex- 
plosive. It causes explo- 
sions in the family when 
the old man finds it has 
been left out of his col- 


lars, : 


A short Italian prayer 
which is not without wis- 
dom: “TI pray that I ma: 
never be married. But if 
I marry, I pray that I ma 
not be deceived. But if 
am deceived, I pray that I 
may not know it. But if 
I know it, I-pray that I 
may be able to laugh at 
the whole affair.” 


tion.” 











“ Dinnis, wipe the Cup out thoroughly wid yer ould Hat afore yez dhrink; yer don’t know who’s 
a-bin dhrinkin’ afore yez.” 





“Tin Dollars a Month is wot I got at furst, but 
as she wanted me to wear a Cap and look Frinch, 
I got raised Two Dollars for to practice the decep- 


find you in the gayest 
costume.” 

** Monsieur,” respond- 
ed the young artiste, “I 
declare I did not deceive 
you. Maman is certainly 
dead, But then, you see, 
she died in Bretagne, ar 
you ought to know that 
custom does not compel 
one to wear mourning 
for a distant relation.” 

os 


MORAL MAXIMS. 


That woman who neg- 
lects her husband’s shirt 


wife of his bosom. 

A lying tongue is bad 
enough, but false teeth 
are worse, 

A good wife is a crown 
unto her husband. That 
is sweetly true; yet there 
are some husbands about 
who would like to take it 
out in a little “ change.” 

A man may be lantern- 
jawed, yet it would not 
right to say that he is 
< Jew also light- 


The best cure for pov- 
erty is frequently a sine- 
cure. 


It is wrong for young 
men to chaff their seniors, 
for what is bad-in-age is 
worse in youth. 

“Boys will be boys.” 
Just 80; what a pity it 
is, though, men won’t al- 
ways be men 
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TWO ROSES! TWO LOVES! 
Two houses facing, semi-detached, 
Two bay-windows perfectly matched, 
Two lawns and tidy gravel-paths, 
Two porches of gayly colored lathe. 


She used to stand in her window wide, 
Looking timidly over the way; 

Beneath the curtain blushes would hide. 
Lots to think of! Nothing to say! 


He used to stand in his window too, 
Yearn for sight of the pretty face; 
The roses came, and the summer flew, 

Love went not at a merry pace. 


Next spring she bought such a budding rose, 
Stuck it into the window bay. 

He smiled. She sniffed with her pretty nose— 
All the scent she must sniff away. 


Next day he benght such another flower, 
Stuck it into his window wide; 

This rose she saw, and blushed for an hour; 
“He must mean something,” so she sighed. 


Next week the sun comes out in a glow, 
Both of ’em open the windows high ; 
@ roses’ scent flitting to and fro, 
Messages of love come swiftly by. 


His rose’s scent soft touches her cheek, 
And hers to his just does the same; 

The odor tenderly seems to speak— 
Tints her cheek with a loving flame. 


He strolling down to his garden gate, 
She comes on to her garden lawn. 

He smiles! She blushes! Happiest fate! 
Love's flag’s ruddiest tint of morn. 


She smiles! Shall I tell of the gentle way 

ec , commen: tender suit ? 

A week hasn’t passed—love wins the day, 
Kisses press lips that once were mute. 


Then now the end of this chapter close— 
Love does his work in mystic mode. 
Who'd thought two pots of a China rose 
Bliss to lovers had e’er bestowed ? 
~~ 
Many professional people are now complaining of 
the ness of the times, but none look so much down 
in the mouth as the dentists. 
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RATHER ROUGH ON THE FASHIONABLE GAIT. 
Smart Boy. “Oh! mar! look! look! don’t I wish I could send her to Harfger’s Young People for a 


‘ Wiggle’ r 











